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** Read even one truly great work, ana you have put into the mind an 
oaken beam which strengthens and steadies the whole fabric.” 


GET THE GREAT BOOKS FIRST 


There are certain books of certain great authors which one must read, 
and the discreet Len ae will therefore select first what Lowell calls the ‘* supreme 
books *—those which all the world deems essential. These will give what is best 
and what ought to be known of each great author. 


GREAT BOOKS ONLY—EACH BOOK COMPLETE 


' When the Best Books are decided upon, they should be read complete. Abstracts and epitomes 
are but the bones of books without the flesh, and all selections and extracts are nothing more than specimens—and 
une shall judge of a house by a specimen brick? Selections may be gems, but they almost invariably lose lustre by 








ing torn from their se’ . 


WHICH ARE THE WORLD’S GREAT BOOKS? A Library of 


For a choice of the “Supreme Books,” the publishers have not relied 
wholly on the judgment of any one man or set of men. They have carefully taken into Great Books 





account the lists heretofore prepared — high authorities as Sir John Lubbock, Ruskin 2 
and Swinburne, and have also availed themselves of the services of the following HISTORY 
AMERICAN COMMITTEE OF SELECTION : FICTION 
Ron teow ences MEDS = Eoaezinswontn's. sroreono | BIOGRAPHY 
ROSSITER JOHNSON, LL.D., Eorron-in-Cuier TRAVEL 


Each member of this committee is an acknowl authority in one or more of the 

great departments of literature. Some of them be; = than five years ago the prelimin- RELIGION 
ary labor and study-  ssary to accomplish the difficult task of selection, and the result of 
their work is of the h.. est interest to every one who appreciates what is most instructive, MENT. AL 








interesting and inspiring in the world of letters. 
AND MORAL 
DISTINGUISHED ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CONTRIBUTORS SCIENCE 
Elaborate Prefatory Articles by the greatest living writers introduce the several POETRY 
volumes, giving the reader a clearer insight into the life of each great author represented in 
the series, his p in literature, and the character and value of his work. These articles PLAYS 


are in every instance from the pen of the scholar or critic best fitted to write on the author 
or book of which he treats. For instance: PROF. JOSIAH ROYCE. of Hanvanp. writes on ESSAYS 


Piato; DR. WA HALE on De For; HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOF- 

FORD on Caar.otrre Bronte; HON. THOMAS B. REED on the “Great OraTions”; and ORATIONS 
FRANK R. STOCKTON on the “Famous Suort Stortes.” A few of the other contributors 
are: ANDREW LANG, THE CELEBRATED critic; DR. JOHN P. MAHAFFY, of Trinity NATURAL 


CorzEez, Dublin; MONCURE D. CONWAY: HON. W. E. H. LECKY, THe nistortan; 
THO: WENTWORTH HIGGINSON; WILLIAM J. ROLFE, tue creat Saaxe- | SCIENCE 
a ae POLITICAL 


' The World’s Great Books will be published in fine library style, printed from 
new plates, and will contain an abundance of fresh and ee illustrations, includin ECONOMY 
full-page portraits of the authors. From a mechanical standpoint, each volume will approx 


mate ect book-making, and the production of the entire series will constitute FOLK-LORE 


ONE OF THE MOST EXTENSIVE AND IMPORTANT LITERARY | ORIENTAL 


ENTERPRISES EVER UNDERTAKEN IN THIS COUNTRY LITERATURE 
Sa rege, rota po pleased toennd yon tho final Mates ected by the COMMITTEE No « © cts.” 


OF with full particulars, specimen es and engravings. We believe that 
all students of literature will ape that this list dete not quate one ‘tems that ought to 
have been omitted. Yet we believe that the books indispensable to every well selected Every work 
library are all included. 
Those who apply promptly for information will place themselves in a Complete 





position to participate in the introductory distribution of the valuable first edition, which is 
particularly desirable because printed from the fresh, new plates, thus bringing out the 

raits and engravings with peculiar delicacy and beauty. it edition subscribers will also be accorded a sub- 
stantial reduction from the regular subscription price of the finally completed work. Those interested should 


me on fromm th 
— or particul®®: - Dy APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Ave., New York, | 
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ECONOMICS AND PuBLic AFFAIRS 


A War for Peace 


The present war, which virtually began on April 20th 
when Spain insolently gave the United States Minister (Gen- 
eral Woodford) his passports, is the first war that was ever in- 
augurated by one country solely in the interest of peace, in- 
dustry and freedom for another. In taking up arms against 
Spain for the freedom of Cuba, without any ulterior motive of 
territorial acquisition or material reward, the United States 
occupies a higher plane of international hostility than was ever 
before occupied by any nation. This is an important contribu- 
tion to the ethics of war. It furnishes for the first time a 
moral and humane principle for international conflict, the in- 
fluence of which will be felt over the entire globe. 

Spain is making much ado about her willingness to make 
concessions to avoid war, her anxiety for peace, in fact, her eager- 
ness to surrender everything but herhonor. The fact is that in 
the light of morality, peace and all that makes for civilization, 
she has surrendered nothing but her honor. She is appealing to 
the world to witness her so-called willingness to make sacrifices 
for humanity, asif oblivious of the fact that all Christendom 
has been witnessing her horrible inhumanity, her infliction of 
havoc, desolation, pestilence and famine upon the people of 
Cuba these last three years. 

So long as the United States looked on with only peace- 
ful shudders at her cold-blooded iniquity, Spain showed no 
sign of willingness to make any concessions whatever toward 
freedom and peaceful methods of governments. It was not 
until the last thread was broken and further endurance of her 
barbarous conduct was impossible ; it was not until civilization 
itself revolted at her conduct, that she showed the least sem- 
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blance of willingness to do anything but oppress, starve and 
butcher the people of Cuba and destroy the resources of indus- 
try in the island. 

The talk of honor and insulted dignity by such a country 
with such a history and such conduct, at the close of the nine- 
teenth century, is very much like a horse thief resenting reflec. 
tions on his integrity. Such honor is not the honor of civiliza- 
tion, justice and humanity, or the equities of human life; but 
it is the honor of the barbarian whose chief pride consists in 
his power to plunder and oppress others. 

Spain has vainly tried by all the arts of hypocrisy, in 
which she is an adept, to convince the world that she is the 
injured, innocent victim of the United States; that if war were 
to take place she would not be the aggressor, as if her intoler- 
able conduct in Cuba and her dastardly treachery in blowing 
up the Maine, or permitting it, were not crimes against 
humanity, decency, honor and civilization vastly worse than 
any open declaration of war could be. Treachery such 
as characterized the blowing up of the Maine is so much 
beneath war in depth of depravity that its perpetrators are 
hardly entitled to be treated as anything but pirates and 
brigands. 

She has had all the warning that a criminal could ever 
expect. For three years she has been tacitly and actually no- 
tified that she must bring her uncivilized treatment of Cuba 
to anend. Two administrations have warned her of the fact 
that if she did not close the horrible tragedy being perpetrated 
on that island, decency, self-interest and humanity would com- 
pel the United States to interfere, but all to no effect. She 
grew worse instead of better; became more brutal and less 
effective as the monthsand years passed by. Because we never 
had interfered she impudently and arrogantly assumed that 
our admonition could be ignored and our warning treated with 
contempt. She continued going from bad to worse until the 
results of her inhumanity shocked the entire civilized world, 
and ultimately made intervention inevitable. And now that 
the unavoidable result of her cowardly conduct has come, she 
is whining before the world and trying to pose as an innocent 
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creature who is struggling only to save her so-called honor, 
which in reality she forfeited three hundred years ago. 

Of course, it may be said that a war between Spain and 
the United States is an unequal contest, that the outcome can 
be seen from the beginning,—which is the utter defeat of Spain 
and her banishment from this hemisphere. But this in no wise 
affects the situation. The United States is not going to war 
with Spain merely for a trial of strength but because Spain 
has become an unendurable nuisance and a dangerous menace 
in this part of the world. When a community through its 
police force, takes a burglar, murderer or other ruffian and re- 
moves him from society, it is not objected that the criminal 
was overpowered by a superior force; but the act is com- 
mended because it rids society of an element dangerous to its 
peace and safety. So the present war is not to show that 
the United States is stronger than Spain, but rather to rid this 
hemisphere of a standing menace to the peace, prosperity and 
progress of both Cuba and the United States. 

It is too late now for Spain to be in favor of peace, except 
on the promise of good behavior. She is an excellent illus- 
tration of the truth of the ditty that : 

“ When the Devil is sick, the Devil a saint would be, 
“ But when the Devil gets well, the devil a saint is he.” 

Her past history shows that she cannot be trusted. She 
promised Cuba autonomy at the close of the last revolution, 
but when the Cubans laid down their arms she forgot all her 
promises and the autonomy granted was the veriest sham. 
Under this so-called political reform at no time have there 
been more than six, usually not more than three, Cubans 
elected to the national Cortes, which conclusively shows the 
hollowness of the pretended political autonomy. Her treach- 
ery is so vile and manifest that Cuba will not again take her 
word. The Cubans who want freedom are willing to die in 
the struggle for independence rather than again take the word 
of Spain. Treachery and cunning hypocrisy, coupled with 
wanton brutality and love of oppression, appear to be perma- 
nent elements of her very character. 

It is in the nature of things that when civilization and 
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barbarism meet either barbarism must take on the higher qual- 
ities of civilization or must ultimately recede and disappear. 
For generations and even centuries Spain, with her medizval 
propensities, has been more or less in conflict with the grow- 
ing influences of civilization. Instead of taking on the spirit 
of the new era she has crystallized the viciousness of the Dark 
Ages; instead of modifying her conduct and character and 
joining the procession of modern civilization she has cherished 
the conceit born of her barbaric traditions, defying the broader 
humanities and higher moralities of modern civilization. Per- 
sistence in this course has at last made her intolerable. She 
has shown her incapacity to grow, and demonstrated the neces- 
sity of her removal. 

True to her barbaric instincts, she tries to regard the crit- 
icism of her conduct as a reflection upon her honor. She has 
shown to the world that all the peaceful efforts of diplomacy, 
all the moral influences of neighborly suggestion, have no effect 
upon her; that there is only one way to end her intolerable 
career in this hemisphere and that is forcefully to eject her. 

She could easily have avoided this by treating Cuba de- 
cently ; by keeping her word when she promised to give them 
autonomy ; still later, by making reasonable political conces- 
sions to the growing spirit of democracy in the island, or by 
giving to Cuba the same kind of common fairness that other 
European nations give to their colonies. And even now she 
might have avoided it if she had not reduced the peaceful in- 
habitants of Cuba toa state of pestilence and starvation by 
wantonly driving them from their farms, helplessly to die and 
rot in the towns. She might even have postponed the evil 
day if she had not exhibited that dangerous treachery and re_ 
volting cowardice in anchoring the American battleship Maine 
over a submarine mine and blowing it up in the night, a thing 
which has hardly a parallel in human history. There is still 
one way left by which she can escape the horrors of war she 
now pretends to so abhor. It is to peacefully evacuate Cuba 
and make a proper apology and offer adequate indemnity for 
the Maine disaster. 


This, of course, she will not do. If she had the decency 
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to do this she would have had the decency long ago to have 
abandoned her brutal policyin Cuba, and have made the Maine 
disaster an impossibility in Spanish waters. But no, she has 
shown herself devoid of the finer instincts of justice, humanity 
and fairness and, like the unregenerate barbarian, only suscep- 
tible to the influence of superior force. 

It is useless now for Spain to whine and cry about war. 
She has made war inevitable. She has forced war upon us 
and she must take the consequences, which will be her final 
banishment from this hemisphere. 

We have not sought war, but tried to avoid it. The 
United States is seeking no advantage of territory or political 
power. We are seeking nothing but the decencies that civiliz- 
ation demands. We have reached a point where longer to 
look on and witness the inhumanities of Spain at our very 
threshold isitself a crime against civilization, and longer peace- 
fully to stand by and look on is to become partners in the 
crime. 

So far as the United States is concerned, this is a war for 
the peaceful evolution of an industrial civilization in an Ameri- 
can country. By removing Spain from this hemisphere we 
are but removing the last fibrous roots of a monarchical cancer 
from the political body of the New World, and making the 
free development of dem >:ratic institutions possible. 
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England and America 


In the affairs of nations as of individuals there periodically 
arise occasions for a revision, sometimes a new classification, 
of one’s friends and acquaintances. Of course the intimacy 
and friendship of communities and nations necessarily rests 
upon the similarity of their interests, institutions, character 
and civilization. Hence, when an important crisis arises in 
which the various communities or nations have an interest, 
their friendship and alliance is sure to be developed according 
to their affinity or common interest in the general outcome: 
One of such crises, very few of which occur in a century, is 
now upon us. 

For a long time England has been the leader of trade and 
commerce, factory methods and representative government, in 
Europe, and the missionary of this type of civilization in the 
Orient. In carrying the means of trade, commerce and manu- 
facture into the East she has not only increased the oppor- 
tunities for her own trade but has enlarged them for all other 
countries. She has practically opened the markets of the 
East to the industries of Europe. In this way countries like 
Russia have acquired advantages which their own policy would 
not, and for a long time to come could not, have created. As 
is usually the case, success begets jealousy, especially among 
inferiors. So we see that Russia, a country which has not yet 
risen to the threshold even of representative government, is 
threatening to destroy and drive out English influence in 
China, and ultimately in India and Asia generally. This of 
course points toa crisis in the grouping of friendships and 
alliances among the European powers. In the East, England 
stands for open markets and the right of western nations 
equally to participate in the trade and commerce of that sec- 
tion. Russia stands for conquest, the partition of China, for 
closing the gates of eastern commerce to English, and ulti- 
mately Anglo-Saxon, influence. The indications are that the 
most backward and purely despotic countries will directly or 
indirectly ally themselves with Russia, because they have more 
in common with Russian types of institutions and civilization 
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than with the democratic spirit and tendency of English insti- 
tutions. In fact, as the representative of an industrial as 
against a military type of institutions and civilization, England 
finds herself almost alone. Indeed, it is not at all improbable 
that she may have to fight single-handed to prevent the peace- 
ful influence of industrialism from being suppressed by the 
militarism of Russia and her allies. In many respects, there- 
fore, England occupies a similar position in Europe to that 
which the United States holds in this hemisphere. 

For several centuries she has been the leader of industrial 
progress, political and religious freedom in Europe. She 
substituted the wage system for feudalism ; she developed the 
right of free speech and a free press; she gavethe world the 
factory system and established representative government. 
Every step in advancing civilization from Magna Chartato pop- 
ular suffrage and from chattel slavery to recognized, respon- 
sible trade-unionism, has been developed in England. She 
was the first, and is to-day almost the only nation in Europe, 
that has progressed out of a military into an industrial type of 
civilization. She has passed out of the period of mere conquest 
and represents pre-eminently the desires and interests of peace- 
ful industrial development and representative institutions the 
world over. In this respect her position is almost identical 
with our own. This country is the leader and representative 
of democratic civilization in the Americas. Our type of in- 
stitutions, national life and character is distinctly industrial 
and not militant. The Monroe doctrine, which expresses the 
principle of our public policy, is the assertion of peaceful 
recognition, encouragement and support of the establishment 
and growth of a democratic type of institutions throughout 
this hemisphere. Our policy is averse to conquest and pre- 
eminently opposed to military coercion, but emphatically in 
favor of the greatest opportunities for every American coun- 
try to be unmolested in its efforts to acquire industrial devel- 
opment and political self-government. 

Our relation to Spain in the case of Cuba is in many 
respects very similar to England’s relation to Russia in the 
case of China. England wants no conquest in China. She 
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wants no division of territory or political control. What she 
asks, and what she may have to fight single-handed to maintain, 
is that the opportunities for free action of the industrial and 
commercial influences of western civilization shall not be closed, 
and China be dominated and practically controlled by the des- 
potic influence of Russia. In the case of Cuba our interest 
and attitude is not conquest, not political interference or in- 
dustrial coercion, but simply to protect the opportunities for 
industrial development and political freedom against wanton 
and brutal suppression by the blood-stained hand of despotic 
Spain. The influence of Spain in Cuba is even worse than 
that of Russia in China. Spain is more like Turkey. She is 
on the wane. She has had Cuba for centuries and her influ- 
ence has become more and more impotent and injurious. She 
has lost the power to govern Cuba, being able only to harass, 
impoverish, and brutalize her population. Her treatment of 
the insurgents has ceased to be war and has become only a 
refined method of reducing a nation to starvation. In demand- 
ing that this exhibition of impotence, cruelty and brutalism 
shall come to an end and that Cuba shall have an opportunity 
to govern herself the United States is but asking what com- 
mon humanity, the decencies of civilization and the principles 
of political progress imperatively demand. 

Of course it will not be surprising if the despotic and 
purely military countries of Europe dissent from our attitude 
towards Spain in the matter, though they may not feel con- 
strained to interfere. On the other hand, it is quite natural 
that England and the English people should be in full accord 
with the policy of this government in demanding that the 
disgusting spectacle Spain has presented to civilization in 
Cuba shall end. The whole world knows that this country 
has no selfish interest in Cuba, that its whole motto is peace. 
Indeed, so persistently have we pursued the peace policy that 
we have neglected to make more than the minimum preparation 
forwar. The present war with Spain is a war in the interest of 
peace, the final outcome of which will probably be the over- 
throw of the Spanish dynasty and disintegration of one of the 
most brutal and barbarous nations in Europe. It is quite 
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natural, therefore, to find England in sympathetic accord with 
the position of this country. It is encouraging and gratifying 
to see evidence daily accumulating that such is the case. If 
Spain has any sympathizers in Europe they will be found among 
the more backward and superstitious countries, like Austria for 
instance. This is encouraging, not merely for the United 
States and for Cuba, but for civilization. 

There are many things in which the interests of the United 
States and England are not identical; but these points are in- 
dustrial and relate only to the development of our domestic 
industries. In the matter of our attitude towards the growth of 
representative government and religious freedom, and emanci- 
pation of backward sections of the human race from the thral- 
dom of hand labor and of poverty, superstition and despotism, 
the impulses, desires and policy of England and the United 
States are substantially identical. The progress of civilization 
demands that the influence of nations like Turkey and Spain 
should be curtailed and reduced to mz/ as rapidly as possible, 
and that the more virile, barbaric nations like Russia should 
not extend their influence over new sections of the human 
race until they have developed industrial and political institu- 
tions in their own country to the point at least of factory 
methods and representative government. 

In the new formation of political friendships, therefore, 
which the present crises in Asia and our war with Spain may 
finally develop, England and the United States should very 
naturally become allies. Not allies for war, not allies for con- 
quest, not allies for punishment of past offences or extraction 
of future rewards, but allies for civilization—allies whose joint 
influence will be cast in favor of every effort for industrial and 
political freedom the world over. If the joint influence of 
England and the United States were assured in favor of the 
peaceful development of industry and democratic institutions 
and against the wanton conquest of weak nations to justify 
the mere military appetite of despotic dynasties, a great ad- 
vance would have been made towards abolition of war and sub- 
stitution of industrial for military civilization, by peaceful 
methods. 
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Spain and Cuba—A Few Facts 


The history of Spanish dominion in Cuba covers a period 
of almost exactly four hundred years. Discovered by Colum- 
bus in 1492, and twice revisited by him, Cuba was, before 
1520, the site of several flourishing Spanish colonies. It was 
in 1519 that a band of settlers crossed from the southern shore 
of the island and founded Havana, the future metropolis of 
the West Indies and political center of Spanish authority in 
this hemisphere. 

Spain was at this time at the very summit of her national 
career. The union of all the independent kingdoms of the 
peniasula had just been accomplished under Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and in the succeeding reign the immense colonies of 
Peru and Mexico were added. But Spain could not stand 
prosperity. Ingrained in the very temperament and charac- 
ter of the Spanish race was (and is) the haughty, cavalier 
spirit; and this, once in possession of imperial power, became 
arrogant and crueltyranny. Military prowess and political sway 
were everywhere held superior to the common rights of hu- 
manity. For the arts of peace, as a source of national great- 
ness, Spain has ever had a profound contempt. Conquest—not 
of nature but of other men—was the ideal. A nation erected 
on sucha basis could not endure. Decay and decline were 
inevitable. From the Inquisition, the hideous barbarities of 
Philip II, the expulsion of the Moors with their industries, the 
Great Armada and the devastation of Holland, to the humili- 
ating War of the Spanish Succession was a rapid and easy step. 
Spain had become a second-rate power and, despite some tem- 
porary revivals, she has steadily dropped behind in the onward 
march of civilization until to-day in all Europe only the Turks 
stand lower in the scale. 

The population of the Spanish peninsula at the close of 
the nineteenth century is not materially larger than it was one 
thousand years ago, under the Moors. Then, it was esti- 
mated at 20,000,000; now it is about 22,000,000, of which 
Spain has 17,500,000 and Portugal the rest. Ever since the 
wars of Philip II and the expulsion of the Moors the country 
has been impoverished and industrially stagnant. 
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As a nation, Spain has not yet advanced beyond the agri- 
cultural stage. Nearly 75 per cent. of her people are engaged 
in farming; their methods are of the most primitive sort and 
the results comparatively meagre. Stock raising and mining 
are important industries but, like agriculture, are of the rural, 
isolating, and socially non-progressive type ; that is, in their in- 
fluence upon the lives and individual development of the people 
engaged inthem. Only 3 per cent. of the Spanish people are 
employed in manufacturing; contrast this with the 60 per 
cent. (approximately) classified under manufacturing and other 
non-agricultural industries in the United States, and the 85 
per cent. in England. The natural consequence of this dearth 
of manufacturing industries is marked absence of large cities 
and towns. Madrid, the largest city, has less than half a million 
population, and there are only four other cities in the whole 
kingdom having more than 100,000; viz., Barcelona, Valencia, 
Sevilla and Malaga. 

The poverty and low state of social life and civilization of 
the Spaniards is indexed quite accurately by their wage rates. 
For instance, the average weekly pay of a bricklayer in Spain 
(Malaga) is $3.80; in the United States, $21.18 ; of a mason, 
$3.30 in Spain, $21 in the United States; of a carpenter, $3.90 
in Spain, $15.25 in the United States; of a blacksmith, $3.co 
in Spain, $16.02 in the United States; of a tinsmith, $3.00 in 
Spain, $14.35 in the United States ; of printers, $4.50 in Spain, 
$16.42 in the United States ; of laborers, porters, etc., $2.75 in 
Spain, $8.88 in the United States. While rents and possibly 
prices of a few native products are lower in Spain than in the 
United States, the difference comes nowhere near equalling 
the wide disparity in wages. Moreover, in a comparison of 
this sort the quality of the living must be considered as well 
as the nominal cost. Thus, lower rents nearly always imply 
inferior accommodations, and, to the average Spaniard, most 
of the comforts and conveniences in ordinary use here are un- 
attainable luxuries. That the low rate of Spanish wages does 
really mean a proportionately low consumption and low stand- 
ard of living is substantiated by one or two significant facts of 
another character; for instance, the per capita annual con- 
sumption of woolen goodsin Spain is only g shillings’ worth, as 
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against 19 shillings in the United States; of sugar, 5 pounds 
per annum in Spain, 43 pounds in the United States; of beef, 
16 pounds per annum in Spain, 62 pounds in the United States; 
of all meats, 49 pounds in Spain, 120 in the United States ; of 
butter, none in Spain, 16 pounds in the United States; of 
coffee, 4 pounds in Spain. 115 in the United States. 

According to the latest statistics obtainable on the sub- 
ject, two-thirds of the adult population of Spain is illiterate. 
Only 34 per cent. were able to write, in 1881. At that time 
Spain was spending about $6,000,000 per annum on education, 
or about $3.75 per pupil, as against $8.60 per pupil in the 
United States at the same time. The state religion is Roman 
Catholic, and practically the entire population profess that 
faith. Only limited freedom of worship is granted to Prot- 
estants ; their services must be entirely private and cannot be 
publicly announced. 

The financial condition of the Spanish government is most 
deplorable. Not since the restoration of the present dynasty, 
in 1874, has there been a surplus in the annual accounts. Lot- 
teries, monopolies, mortgages of state properties, and various 
forms of special taxation have been resorted to, in vain. The 
enormous national debt, chiefly a relic of the former Cuban 
rebellion and internal uprisings, amounted in January, 1893, 
(according toa writer in Harper's Weekly) to some 7,136,395,090 
pesetas ; nearly six millions of which bore an annual interest 
charge of 271,150,858 pesetas. 

The above grand total included an estimated 250,000,000 
of Cuban debt: this item alone, on January 1, 1898, had in- 
creased to 1,448,400,000 pesetas. The total debt, on January 
I, 1898, is estimated at about 8,550,000,000 pesetas, most of 
which bears interest at 4 per cent. The annual charges are 
largely increased, however, by redemptions and loss in ex- 
change on foreign payments; so that the total annual cost of 
the debt is about 527,000,000 pesetas. Spanish bonds are so 
depreciated that the buyer actually receives more nearly 6 per 
cent. than 4 on his investment. 

Some idea of the magnitude of this burden resting upon 
the Spanish people can be gained by a comparison with our 
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own situation. Their national debt per capita is about 486 
pesetas, or $94 in American money. Mulhall, a few years ago, 
estimated the wealth of Spain at about $455 per capita; per- 
haps by this time it could be placed at $460. The per capita 
debt of the Spanish government, therefore, is more than 20 
per cent. of the per capita wealth of the entire nation. 

The debt of the United States government, which in 
1866 amounted to two and three-quarters billions of dollars, 
stood in January, 1898, at (net ) $1,011,701,338.64, including 
the greenbacks. This would be a per capita indebtedness of 
about $14. The per capita wealth of the United States was, 
in 1890, $1,036; now it is of course greater, but, even on the 
1890 basis, the per capita indebtedness of the government to- 
day amounts to only I} per cent. of the per capita wealth of 
the nation. The per capita interest charge on this debt 
amcunted, in 1896-97, to about 53 cents; in Spain the annual 
cost of the public debt is nearly $6 per capita. 

Spain’s foreign possessions, at one time including nearly 
all of South America and a good part of the northern conti 
nent, have now dwindled to Cuba and Porto Rico in the western 
hemisphere, the Philippines in the East, and small holdings in 
Africa; the aggregate population of all her colonies being less 
than 11,000,000. Her former possessions were lost, chiefly, by 
persistent rebellions on the part of the colonists themselves, 
goaded to desperation by the oppressive tyranny of Spanish 
rule. The same result is now in process of accomplishment in 
both Cuba and the Philippines, and due to the same cause. 

The standing army of Spain numbers about 352,000 men, 
over 200,000 of whom have been sent to Cuba and nearly 
40,000 to the Philippine Islands. The first reserves number 
about 160,000 men, and the second reserves 1,000,000; giving 
a total available war strength of 1,512,000 men. Ascompared 
with the United States, Spain’s standing army is much the 
larger; ours numbering less than 28,000 men. The total 
available war strength of the United States, however, is over- 
whelmingly superior; there being some 10,140,000 liable to 
military service. 

The navy of Spain (not taking into account any recent 
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changes or additions) consists of one battleship of the first 
class, 2 battleships of the second class, 2 non-sea-going coast 
defence vessels, 8 armored cruisers, 12 protected and partially 
protected cruisers, 4 unprotected cruisers, 11 gunboats of 
the first class, 13 gunboats of the second and third class, 17 
torpedo boat destroyers, 11 torpedo boats of first class, 28 of 
second class and 9 of third class, 25 despatch, training, trans- 
port and repair boats, tugs, etc., and 14 subsidized vessels. 
The United States navy is superior at every point except in 
torpedo boats and torpedo-boat destroyers. 

The history of Spanish dominion in Cuba has been one 
long chronicle of misrule and oppression. After subjugating 
the island, early in the 16th century, she proceeded to enslave 
the natives, a policy which soon exterminated them. Negro 
slavery was promptly established, however, and continued for 
nearly four centuries, becoming finally extinct in 1887. The 
African slave trade continued in Cuba for some years after it 
had been formally prohibited by leading European nations and 
the United States. 

The Spanish policy of extortion first assumed really bur- 
densome proportions with the establishment of a tobacco 
monopolyin 1717. This led to the first serious uprising of the 
colonists,—a forerunner of the successive rebellions that were 
to mark the subsequent history of Spanish control of the 
island. Several of these uprisings occurred during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, and, by that time (accord- 
ing to Louis Edward Levy, editor of Raimundo Cabrera’s 
Cuba and the Cubans) the people of the island had become di- 
vided into two distinct and hostile parties, the Cuban and 
Spanish. Needless to say, this division has continued ever 
since and the lines of cleavage become more and more sharply 
drawn. In the desperate and bloody rebellion of 1868-78 the 
long pent-up wrath of the colonists broke forth with such fury 
that Spanish sovereignty very narrowly escaped complete 
overthrow, and was maintained only at enormous cost. That 
rebellion cost Spain more than $300,000,000 in cash, besides 
some 8,000 officers and 200,000 private soldiers. It was a war 
characterized by indescribable cruelties; among which the 
Havana theatre massacre of May, 1810, and the execution of 
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the eight boy students of Havana who defaced a Spanish 
tomb, stand out as lasting monuments to the capabilities of 
the Spanish character. The existence of the same villainous 
spirit to-day is shown in the extraordinary precautions that 
have been necessary toguard American diplomats and citizens 
from mob fury, both in Madrid and Havana. 

The Ten Years’ Rebellion cost fully 50,000 Cuban lives 
and perhaps $300,000,000 of damage to the island’s resources. 
Nothing but the most intolerable abuses could have steeled a 
people to endure such sacrifices for the sake of freedom. The 
present rebellion has been in many respects a duplication of 
the former one, except that nothing in the Ten Years’ war 
equalled the unspeakable horror of starving 200,000 peaceful 
non-combatants to death, in prison camps, for no crime, but 
solely in order that the active rebels might, if possible, be 
starved out as well. The rebellion has already cost Spain 
nearly $300,000,000, besides greatly diminished Cuban rev- 
enues and destruction of Cuban resources; to say nothing of 
the Spanish soldiers who have met death in Cuba through 
disease or in battle. 

Cuba is marvellously rich in natural resources, particularly 
in the line of agricultural capacity. The island is about 150 
miles long, and averages 50 miles in width; the area being 
about equal to that of Pennsylvania. Sugar and tobacco are 
produced in immense quantities; it is estimated that Cuba has 
sufficient sugar raising capacity to supply the entire western 
hemisphere. Of course all sorts of tropical fruits, etc., are 
produced in abundance, and if the island could have a suffi- 
ciently long era of peace the coffee crop would become one of 
great importance, as it was prior to the rebellion of 1868. 
Cuba also has extensive deposits of iron and copper, and about 
13,000,000 acres of as yet unbroken forest. 

The population of the island, estimated at 1,700,000 be- 
fore the present revolution broke out, is probably not more 
than 1,525,000 to-day. Of these about 1,000,000 are white, 
475,000 colored, and, say, 50,000 of otherraces. In 1810Cuba 
had a population of 600,000, of whom only 274,000 were 
whites, as against 326,000 blacks. About 212,000 of the ne- 
groes were slaves. The colored race comprised 54 per cent. 
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of the population in 1810; now only about 30 percent. There 
is little danger, therefore, of negro domination in Cuba, should 
the island become self-governing ; and comparisons with H ayti, 
which is 75 per cent. negro, are entirely inadmissible. 1n the 
decade 1877-1887 the non-Caucasian population of Cuba de- 
creased by 7,062; the whites increased about 100,000. 

As regards illiteracy, the white population of Cuba is in 
practically the same situation as that of Spain. About 35 per 
cent. know how to read. Of the colored population fully 88 
per cent. are illiterate. The showing is not a creditable one, 
but we should not forget to place the blame where it chiefly 
belongs. Spain has never provided anything like adequate 
educational facilities for Cuba. The enormous taxation ex- 
torted from the island has been mostly spent on extravagant 
salaries and for purely Spanish purposes. In 1877 there was 
one school in Cuba for every 1,520 inhabitants; in 1887 one 
for every 1,517. In other words, Spain made no move what- 
ever towards increasing the educational facilities of the island 
during the decade. 

The bulk of Cuba’s foreign commerce is with the United 
States. Thus, in 1893-94, out of a total of $100,767,612 
worth of products exported from Cuba and Porto Rico (nearly 
all from Cuba) $78,813,895 worth came to the United States. 
Our total trade with Cuba for that year amounted to $102,- 
864,204; in 1896, owing to the rebellion, it had dropped to 
$47,548,610; and, for the nine months ending March 31, 1897, 
to$14,926,817. In other words, the perpetuation of the Cuban 
struggle has nearly ruined our foreign trade in that quarter. 

Whether or not the Cubans are fit for self-government can 
be determined only by experience ; certainly they are much 
more so than the inhabitants of Hayti, which is already a re- 
public. From our standpoint, probably, Cuba would set up a 
very inferior sort of democracy, but it ought to have the op- 
portunity, at least, of making a beginning in the line of free 
political institutions. Certainly it will never come any nearer 
capacity for self-government if Spanish administration of its 
industries and education is to continue. 
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Relation of Economics to Politics 


In reviewing some contemporary publications, a month or 
so ago, we called favorable attention to the Loc motive Fire- 
men's Magazine, organ of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen ; and said that such publications “could hardly find 
a more useful field of work than that of economic education 
especially on various phases of the labor question,” etc. The 
editor of the Firemen’s Magazine, in its last issue, endorses this 
suggestion but appends certain criticisms which, from their 
general nature, seem to call for a brief statement on our part. 
Clearly he has entirely failed to understand our position on 
public questions, for his complaint is that GUNTON’S is a parti- 
san organ. We take up this point the more willingly because 
we believe that our work should appeal to and interest railroad 
men, as a group; and one of the conditions of this is, of course, 
that they do not misunderstand the point of view from which 
we discuss political and economic problems. The criticism 
referred to is as follows: 

‘‘In the current issue of GUNTON’S MAGAZINE are some 
of the best thoughts, expressed in the best language, on eco- 
nomics. The contributed articles and editorials are edifying 
and interesting, but seem to be written with the understanding 
that when the usages of the Republican party and the laws of 
economics are at variance, the latter, like Joshua’s sun, will be 
commanded to stand still until the argument is clinched. . . . 

“In the current issue of GUNTON’S MAGAZINE is an un- 
signed article, presumably an editorial, in which is advocated a 
Constitutional amendment which will give Congress jurisdic- 
tion over factory and workshop laws, so that the manufacturers 
of all the states will be placed on an equal footing in all the 
states; so that villainous employers cannot work little children 
twelve and fourteen hours a day in some states, thereby caus- 
ing reductions in wages in other states; in fact, the article is 
timely and deserving of attention from al/ the people. But 
partisan prejudice is so deep-rooted in the think-box of the 
author that he never for a moment expects the millions of 
democrats, populists, prohibitionists, single-taxers, socialists, 
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etc., to be interested, therefore entitles the article ‘ Will the 
Republicans Do It?’ and says that ‘the South, industrially, 
socially and politically, is the most backward point in the 
United States.’ We can well understand why the author 
asserts that the South is backward industrially. The millions 
of ex-slaves and their progeny keep the standard of labor and 
wages ‘backward.’ If the writer embraces this same element 
in his ‘socially’ backwardness of the South, we feel that he is 
adhering to the truth; but when he arraigns the South for 
being ‘politically the most backward point in the United 
States,’ the motive power of his acumen is exposed—as vividly 
exposed—as when the little boy tore his pants while sliding on 
his grandpa’s cellar door. According to this dispenser of eco- 
nomic truths, the states of New York, New Jersey and Illinois 
sometimes suffer from the same dreadful disease. In its de- 
partment labeled ‘ Editorial Crucible,’ everything that is alloyed 
with populism, or democracy, or socialism turns to sordid 
dross, while everything that smells of republicanism is gleam- 
ing Klondike gold.” 

We have encountered this kind of criticism several times, 
though not always in the same form. Last fall, for instance, 
the Boston Herald described us as an “organ” of trusts and 
political machines ; an absurdity which we characterized rather 
distinctly in our November number. Indeed, it is astonish- 
ingly difficult nowadays to take a decided stand or express a 
positive opinion on any subject without being charged with 
representing some interested individual or organization, in the 
capacity of mouthpiece. 

GUNTON’S MAGAZINE is not an organ of the Republican 
or any other political party. It believes thoroughly in parties, 
but only as means of accomplishing results, not as ends in 
themselves. It would have no man a partisan for any other 
reason than that some political organization represents a set of 
principles for the conduct of public affairs with which he, in 
general, sympathizes. From this standpoint, to be allied with 
a political party implies, not narrowness or bias, but good 
citizenship and willingness to work for one’s convictions as 
well as merely to hold them. But there is no sacredness in a 
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party per se; if at any time it ceases to represent sound prin- 
ciples and tendencies let it be reconstructed or overthrown, 
whatever its name or traditions. Ina high sense, every man 
should be an independent; in an equally high sense he ought 
to have intelligent opinions on public questions and be willing 
to work for their adoption, through the necessary medium of 
political organization. If no existing party represents his ideas, 
or ever seems likely to do so, let him start a newone. To 
withdraw from all organized effort or collective action simply 
because of some fancied odium attaching to the name “‘ party” 
is to cut one’s self off from the only feasible method of getting 
an idea tested or a principle adopted in public policy. 

GUNTON’S MAGAZINE stands for a certain body of eco- 
nomic and political doctrine, and will continue todo so entirely 
irrespective of what any political party may advocate or fail 
to advocate. It happens that the general principles of the 
Republican party are more in harmony with our views on pub- 
lic affairs than those of the Democratic or Populist organiza- 
tions. There are many important respects, however, in which 
the programme of the Republican party is seriously deficient, 
and if it does not broaden and extend its underlying prin- 
ciples to certain new classes of industrial problems that have 
arisen in recent years the party will almost inevitably en- 
counter shipwreck. The political attitude of GUNTON’s MAG- 
AZINE has been consistent with these two general facts. Be- 
cause the fundamental theory of government underlying the 
Republican party makes it the natural instrument for carrying 
out certain social and industrial reforms for which we primarily 
stand, we have, in general, thrown our influence with that 
party. We are unable to discover any scientific, economic or 
moral reason why, under these circumstances, we should not. 
If the Republican party abandons its moorings and the Dem- 
ocracy, by some strange metamorphosis, comes to the point of 
advocating the general policies for which we contend, we shall 
support the Democratic party with equal vigor. 

But, just as strongly as we have endorsed the Republican 
party’s general attitude, we have criticised its shortcomings 
and urged upon it the necessity of more advanced action along 
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certain very important lines. We have insisted that the party 
could not any longer expect to rely on its past achievements 
and win future campaigns on Civil War issues. We have 
pointed out in almost every issue that, while maintaining the 
cause of protection and sound money, the party must give 
heed to the new questions of recent development, affecting in 
different ways the interests of laborers, farmers and capitalists. 
We have warned the Republican party of the danger of re- 
maining silent on the different aspects of the labor movement, 
—shorter working hours, recognition of trades unions, aboli- 
tion of “ government by injunction” as at present applied in 
case of strikes, nationalization of labor insurance, restriction of 
immigration, and soon. We have urged upon it the neces- 
sity of giving financial relief to the farmers by means of a sci- 
entific banking and currency system. We have tried to show 
the folly of committing the party to a policy of anti-capital 
legislation and warfare on trusts—the modern product of 
capitalistic evolution, whose effects and tendency are so greatly 
misunderstood. We have repeatedly prophesied that if the 
farmers and laborers find themselves unable to secure atten- 
tion for their problems from the Republican party they will go 
elsewhere, and perhaps try an experiment of monetary depre- 
ciation or state socialism. 

Exactly in line with this policy we urged upon the Re- 
publican party the necessity of taking up the national ten- 
hour movement, in the article criticised by the the editor of 
the Firemen’s Magazine. We have no doubt whatever that 
large numbers of Democrats and others would approve such a 
policy, but, for the sake of promoting concrete action, we are 
endeavoring to press the matter upon a definite political 
organization. Individuals who already believe in the propo- 
sition need no spurring, but the important thing is to get it 
recognized and endorsed by some organized body capable of 
carrying it through to success. Now there is a definite reason 
why we address this issue to the Republican party and not to 
the Democratic. It is this: 

The fundamental principle of the Democratic party is one 
of hostility to all legislation of this character. The basic the- 
ory of that party is that there should be the minimum of gov- 
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ernment interference with private affairs. Its motto has al- 
ways been: “ That government is best which governs least.” Its 
underlying theory is that of old-time English economics,— 
laissez faire; \et things alone, free competition will work out 
the best results and only the fit will survive. Consistently 
with this theory it stood for the doctrine of states rights as 
against the federal idea, has fought all great national enter- 
prises, has opposed the protective system, demanded the least 
possible public expenditure, whether for desirable public im- 
provements or whatever, and so on. Especially it has made a 
bugbear of what is called “class legislation,” using that as a 
general rallying cry against a large proportion of the best con- 
structive measures in the history of our national and state leg- 
islation. The leading exponents of its doctrine, in the press 
and colleges, have steadily argued against labor organizations 
and opposed labor legislation in the several states of the North 
and East, the short hour laws, for instance, factory inspection 
acts, limitation of child labor, and so on. 

The Republican party, whatever may be its shortcomings 
in practice, is based upon a different type of political theory. It 
logically inherits the federalist doctrines of Washington and 
Hamilton. It believes that the state is good for something 
more than mere book-keeping and preservation of order. 
While standing for complete political liberty of the individual 
it believes that the government should be sufficiently well or- 
ganized and powerful to do whatever things the people decide 
can be done more efficiently by collective than by individual 
action. Its test of good government is the quality of legisla- 
tion, notthe quantity. From its beginning it has been the 
champion of the national, as against the states-rights, idea. In- 
stead of having non-interference as an underlying and guiding 
policy, its theory has been to do whatever the general public 
welfare demanded, in accordance with the principle laid down 
by the fathers in the preamble to the national Constitution. 
Acting upon this principle it abolished human slavery, recon- 
structed the Union, opened up the great West, guaranteed the 
national credit, established a system of industrial protection 
and, in many of the states, furnished the backbone of whatever 
hasbeen accomplished in the way of progressive labor legislation. 
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Thus there is a fundamental difference between the types 
of political theory represented in the two great parties. We 
are urging the Republican party to take up the ten-hour mat- 
ter simply because its underlying principle of government 
makes it the natural and logical champion of that type of legis- 
lation. No root doctrine of non-interference holds it back. 
Certainly it would be time wasted to attempt to get sucha 
reform enacted through the instrumentality of a political 
organization opposed on fundamental principle to all legisla- 
tion of this class. It is a significant confirmation of our posi- 
tion in this matter that practically all the support this move- 
ment has received thus far has come from Republican sources, 
while the Democratic papers of the South, almost unanimously, 
are violently opposing it and repeating the very sort of argu- 
ments which we have instanced as lying at the bottom of 
Democratic political theory. 

We would say, in passing, that our contemporary misun- 
derstands our reference to the political “‘ backwardness” of the 
South. This description was based, not upon the mere fact 
that the South is Democratic, but upon the general condition 
of political unfitness growing out of a relatively lower grade 
of civilization. The race problem and the nature of southern 
industries are jointly responsible for this. So large is the pro- 
portion of inferior population that wholesale disfranchisement 
is the only means of preventing it from dominating southern 
political institutions. 

GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, then, is not an organ of any politi- 
cal organization. It endeavors to discuss public questions 
solely from the standpoint of sound economic principles. It 
places economic laws and societary needs before any and all 
exigencies of party politics. At the same time it recognizes 
the fact that certain classes of reforms can be accomplished 
only through organized political action, and is willing to pro- 
mote their accomplishment in that way. It does not believe 
that to hold definite opinions is unscientific, nor that to be 
useful in practical reform effort is to impair the reliability of 
economic teaching. 
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Editorial Crucible 


THE ENTRANCE of Charles Emory Smith into the Cabinet, 
as Postmaster General, is a real addition to the strength of the 
administration. President McKinley’s Cabinet was not built 
on a war basis. It was essentially a peace Cabinet, well calcu- 
lated to promote harmony in the Republican Party and com- 
mand the confidence of the people; but war is not peace. It 
often takes a different type of personality to be strong in war 
than to be successful in peace. It may be necessary to further 
re-organize the Cabinet with this fact in view. 1f several Cabi- 
net changes should occur that ought not to be taken as any 
sign of weakness or discord in the administration, but a rebuild- 
ing with a view to the new work to be undertaken. 

_ Charles Emory Smith is the right kind of timber for a 
strong war Cabinet. He represents the best elements in politics. 
He is a thorough partisan, and at the same time is brimful of 
the national spirit. While a man of considerable caution, he is 
emphatic, fearless, and energetic. President McKinley could 
not have called a better man to the Postoffice portfolio, nor a 
warmer, more helpful ally in the work of a war administration. 





SO FAR AS we know there is only one newspaper in this 
country, certainly only one in New York, which is not patriotic 
enough to support the government in its war with a foreign 
foe. The Evening Post, in its utter lack of patriotic sentiment, 
stands alone among the American press. It continues to sneer 
at the administration, at the army, at the navy, and to ridicule 
the patriotic spirit abroad among the people, as if it were a ver- 
itable hireling of the Spanish government. 

Discussion of propositions before they are acted upon is 
legitimate. It is perfectly proper to oppose a war policy be- 
fore the final step is taken ; but when war is declared and hos- 
tilities have begun a paper or person who tries to belittle the 
efforts of the government, the army or the navy, or ridicules 
the people for their enthusiasm in supporting the national 
cause, is verily guilty of treason. There is no room now for 
two opinions on the war with Spain, and if the Post continues 
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in its treasonable course it may find some day that there is not 
room for two opinions on the Post. The American people are 
very forbearing ; almost unlimited latitude is given to criticism, 
to the extent even of libelous attack, but to aid the enemy in 
time of war is very near the borderland of toleration. The 
paper which cannot support the government and the nation 
against a foreign enemy in time of war has no right to exist 
until peace is declared. 


Mr. WANAMAKER, who is admittedly the most successful 
business man in the retail trade of the United States, has con- 
clusively shown that he is no less of a patriot than a merchant. 
He has volunteered to organize a company to go to the war, 
and lead them personally if needs be. In addition to that, he 
has issued a notice, both in Philadelphia and New York, that 
all National Guardsmen in his employ who may volunteer for 
service can resume their positions upon return, and while ab- 
sent their salaries will be paid to their families or representa- 
tives ; also $1,000 insurance will be paid to the heirs of all em- 
ployees who may lose their lives in the service. 

This is the proper attitude for patriotic employers to take. 
There are thousands, if not millions, of able-bodied men who 
would go to the war if their services were needed but are quite 
fearful of not being able to earn a living on their return. This 
was one of the great disadvantages after the Civil War. Young 
men who have good positions keenly realize that it might be 
difficult to get as good situations on their return. To go 
through a real fighting campaign under good conditions—to 
say nothing of facing an adverse climate under bad conditions— 
is apt to unfit a man for business. In no case is it likely to im- 
prove his capacity for business. Therefore it is an important 
fact to know that on returning from the war he can resume his 
old position. 

A great many other business men have since followed the 
same course and, if this is generally adopted, it will add much 
to the readiness with which men respond to the call of the gov- 
ernment for troops, and show that the employing class of the 
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United States is not less patrictic than the employees. Every 
employer should follow Mr. Wanamaker’s example. 





IT IS GREATLY to be regretted that Bishop Potter should 
lend his name and influence to the appeal to workingmen circu- 
lated by Bolton Hall and the single taxers, for the sake of stir- 
ring up an anti-patriotic sentiment against the Cuban policy of 
the government. The following is a specimen of the tone and 
character of the petition: 

“Could anything be more foolish than to drop the great 
fight [agitation for single tax] and take up the smaller one. If 
there is a war, you will furnish the corpses and the taxes, and 
others will get the glory. Speculators will make money out of 
it—that is, finally out of you. Men will get high prices for in- 
ferior supplies, leaky boats, for shoddy clothes and paper shoes, 
and you will have to pay the bill, and the only satisfaction you 
will get is the privilege of hating your Cuban-Spanish fellow- 
workmen, who are really your brothers, and who have had as 
little to do with the wrongs in Cuba as you have.” 

The indifference to national spirit, the unpatriotism and 
class animosity amounting almost to treason, breathed through 
every syllable of this paragraph, is not merely discreditable but 
‘it is untrue and uneconomic as wellas unpatriotic. For Bishop 
Potter to sign an appeal to workingmen containing such utter- 
ances as these is something more than discouraging. To appeal 
to workingmen to oppose the government in its contest with a 
foreign enemy, when its attitude is wholly and unqualifiedly in 
favor of the freedom of an oppressed people struggling for free- 
dom, on the poisonous plea that the workingmen alone will fur- 
nish the corpses and pay the taxes while others will get the 
glory and speculators will make money, is a spirit of most 
sordid selfishness and reflects the lowest type of market-place 
greed and cowardly selfishness. 

In the first place it is not true, and Bishop Potter ought 
to know that it is not true, that the workingmen will either 
furnish all the corpses or pay the taxes. On the contrary, the 
business men, clerks, and well-to-do classes are furnishing a very 
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large portion of the volunteers, who run the risk of being 
corpses, and the property of the country, owned by the wealthy 
classes ; will have to pay the taxes if Spain does not. If there is 
loyalty and patriotism enough throughout the country to win 
this struggle the taxes will have to be paid by Spain. 

But the idea of taking this time and this method of pois- 
oning the minds of workingmen, not only against capitalists and 
business men, but against the very government itself, and try- 
ing to extinguish the spirit of patriotism in order to promote 
a hairbrained hobby like single tax, is discreditable to ordinary 
citizens to say nothing of one of the highest functionaries in the 
richest church in the country. Nothing could be better calcu- 
lated to inspire distrust, social hatred and ultimate disruption 
than to discourage the’growth of a national spirit and patriotic 
impulse among the workingmen of the nation, and especially on 
the plea that they alone are to be made the catspaw of the sit- 
uation. Such a statement is economically untrue, and such an 
appeal is socially and politically discreditable to every signer. 





MONTH AFTER month the editor of the Arena, Doctor 
Ridpath, pours forth his soul in streams of brilliant rhetoric 
about the “evil powers” that dominate modern society, the 
reign of the Shylocks, the death struggles of democracy and the 
hideous fate that awaits us all unless heroic doses of Bryanism 
and free silver are promptly applied. In the April Arena he 
gives us a glowing picture of Jefferson, Jackson and Bryan, as 
three special instruments of Providence sent to rescue the repub- 
lic from the pit of imperialism and wealth-despotism towards 
which it has constantly tended to gravitate. Whoever pre- 
sumes to offer any defense of our modern industrial system is, 
to Doctor Ridpath, either a dupe or a liar. He regularly an- 
nounces with a great show of righteous indignation that he 
proposes to indulge in “ plain talk,” as though all liberty of 
conscience and expression were practically confined to the 
editorial office of the Arena. Indeed, he modestly calls the 
Arena the “one unmuzzled organ of Public Opinion.” 

Doctor Ridpath needs a straight dose of his own “ plain 
talk”” medicine, and we are disposed to administer it. The 
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whole socialistic crusade of that magazine rests upon three or 
four general assertions which can be truthfully characterized in 
very brief space. 

First: the charge that there is a “gold trust,” occupied in 
cornering the world’s money in order to depress prices and en- 
rich bondholders, is a lie. The thing is an utter impossibility, 
and would only be attempted by a set of idiots anyway, since 
money yields no return to its owners when it is cornered but 
only when it is freely loaned out at interest. 

Second: the charge that modern concentration of capital 
n large enterprises has robbed consumers in higher prices, and 
laborers in lower wages, is a lie. The economies and multi- 
plied productiveness of modern industry have given us exactly 
the reverse. 

Third : the charge that political liberty in this country is 
dead is a lie. Never was the sacredness and secrecy of the 
ballot so effectually guarded as to-day. Never was intimida- 
tion so difficult, and dangerous to its perpetrators, as to-day. 
Never was it so necessary to use argument instead of money to 
carry elections as to-day. That we are constantly tending to- 
wards more feedom instead of less is so obvious that we wonder 
at the hardihood that can deny it. 

Fourth: the charge that our press is “ muzzled” by capit 
alistic influence is a lie. Rare indeed is it to find a newspaper 
that is not flaying trusts and corporations and political bosses 
nine tenths of the time, quite as savagely as does the Arena it- 
self. If the press is a hireling of the “money power” it has a 
singular way of showing it. 

Each of these charges—and there are others—is (to adopt 
the Arena’s own frankness) an unmitigated lie; we defy that 
publication to support any one of them by facts. It is time 
these outrageous misrepresentations, masking under the cloak 
of honesty and liberty, were called by their right name. They 
constitute an insult to American citizenship and patriotism, and 
put a ball and chain on American industrial, political and social 
progress. 





ONE OF THE most encouraging aspects of the present con- 
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flict between Spain and the United States is the attitude of 
England. England is the greatest maritime power in the 
world. Next to the United States she is the richest and most 
advanced nation in industry, commerce and government. The 
English press, the English people, and the English government 
have for months shown a growing interest in and sympathy 
with the position of the United States in its attitude toward 
Cuba. The truth is, weZare doing just what England would 
have done had she been in our position, only in all probability 
she would have done it much more quickly. 

This unmistakable evidence of sympathy between England 
and the United States at this time is the more remarkable 
because we acquired our independence through a revolution 
against England ; we have since then been at war with England 
and, during our Civil War, we were very much offended at the 
attitude of England in recognizing the South as belligerents. 
Our international trade policy has been diametrically opposed 
to that of England. All of these things have contributed to an 
adverse public opinion on England, in America, and of America 
in England. Our foreign policy has been interpreted in Eng- 
land as specially hostile to British trade, and the eagerness of 
English public opinion to see us adopt free trade has been re- 
garded here as highly detrimental to American interests. Yet, 
despite all these influences which seem to make for a hostile 
feeling between the two countries, England has definitely risen 
above all such considerations and, as a nation, has shown a pro- 
nounced friendship for the United States, and almost a partisan 
interest in ourcause. This will do much tocement a genuinely 
friendly feeling between the peoples of the two nations. The 
fact that England’s goodwill is shown at a time when we are 
entering upon a war with an European nation makes it doubly 
significant. Moreover, this attitude of England has done much 
to make all the other powers of Europe at least strictly neutral. 

England and the United States are undoubtedly the two 
strongest nations in the world. They represent more wealth, 
more intelligence and a higher plane of civilization than do any 
other nations and, combined, they exercise and can exercise 
more power over the destinies of humankind than any three 
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nations in the world—perhaps any six. This friendship, be- 
sides being an important fact in the world’s civilization, may, 
and probably will, do much toward modifying the extreme 
economical attitude in both countries. With a real friendly 
feeling in England for America, the English mind will doubt- 
less become more open to the consideration of a protective 
tariff and treat it, not as a policy of predatory greed, but as an 
economic policy which may possibly have some meritorious 
points worthy of consideration, or the American people would 
not adhere to it with such tenacity; and, on the other hand 
this friendliness may modify the attitude of the American people 
toward the English policy of free trade, at least so that we shall 
recognize that while that policy could not be adopted in the 
United States at present, the English do not maintain free 
trade from merely heartless motives and a greedy desire to un- 
dermine the industry and trade of other countries. While it is 
not to be either expected or desired that from any international 
good feeling we are to become free traders and the English 
protectionists, it would be a great advance in the state of 
economic opinion of both countries if the merely anti-English 
and anti-American feeling should be wholly eliminated from 
the discussion of international industrial policy 
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CIVICS AND EDUCATION 


What to Do for the Slums* 


How to deal with the social conditions in the slums of 
our great cities is perhaps the most serious problem in munici- 
pal affairs. It is more than a municipal problem; it is a mat- 
ter of national concern. This is because the integrity of our 
whole political system rests finally upon the social character 
and intelligence of the people who have the power of choos- 
ing public officials and determining public policies; and the 
great cities, particularly the poorer quarters, are more and more 
coming to be the decisive factors in our electoral contests. 
The question is even broader yet. Civilization has something 
to fear from these survivals of barbarism in its midst, and 
common humanity demands that in some way or other the 
pitiable conditions of life in the slum quarters shall be relieved. 
Property will be insecure and government corrupt as long as 
our institutions are undermined by these pits of extreme pov- 
erty and ignorance. 

In the old Eleventh Ward of New York City there isa 
section containing an average population of 995 to the acre. 
As far as is known this is the most densely populated spot on 
the earth. In Bombay there is a quarter containing 760 in- 
habitants to the acre, and in the old section of Prague, Austria, 
there are 626to the acre. These are the nearest approaches to 
New York in respect to density. The Tenth Ward of New 
York, right in the heart of the east side, with a total popula- 
tion of 68,383, has an average of 622 inhabitants to the acre. 
Manhattan Island as a whole is the most densely populated 
urban territory in the world, having an average of 143 to the 
acre, as against 125 to the acre in Paris, 113 in Berlin and 58 
in London. Yet it does not necessarily follow from this that 
New York is the most crowded city in the world as regards 
actual living space. Tenement-houses in New York are built 
much higher than in any other city, so that, when actual floor 


* This article was furnished by Professor Gunton to the New York World of 
April 17th, 1898. 
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space is considered, the overcrowding is not so bad as in the 
large European cities. In Glasgow, for instance, according to 
the report of the Gilder Tenement House Commission of 1894, 
“nearly 18 per cent. of the population of that city in 1891 
slept and cooked and lived in a single room for each family.” 

Nevertheless, the situation in New York is bad enough 
and deserves no apologies. More than half the population of 
New York lives in its 35,000 to 40,000 tenements, a large num- 
ber of which are simply old dwelling houses remodeled and 
extended in absolute disregard of sanitary and health condi- 
tions. These “ double-deckers” are what the Gilder commis- 
sion called “the one hopeless form of tenement-house construc- 
tion.” A five-story twenty-five-foot building of this nature 
frequently harbors between 100 and 150 human beings, who, 
needless to say, are as homeless in the real sense as beggars 
walking the streets. 

The east-side problem is greatly complicated by the fact 
that so large a part of the population is of foreign origin. The 
Tenth and Seventh Wards are practically solid masses of Rus- 
sian and Polish Jews, the Fourth and Fourteenth of Italians, 
while the First Ward is populated chiefly by the Irish and 
Germans, the Sixth by Italians and Jews,and soon. About 
43 per cent. of New York’s population was, in 1890, of foreign 
birth, while 76 per cent. had foreign born mothers. In the 
slum district of New York 63 percent. of the population was 
foreign born, from which it is evident that nearly all the east 
side in habitants are at least of foreign parentage. These people 
are largely ignorant of our language and have no comprehension 
whatever of our political institutions. Even the Fire Depart- 
ment finds danger from fires in that section greatly increased 
by the inability of the people to understand orders. Not only 
are these people ignorant of our own language, but 58 per cent. 
of the east side foreigners are positively illiterate. 

It is not to be inferred that the problem is being neglected. 
On the contrary, the work of the Tenement-House Commis- 
sion of 1894 has been productive of many important and last- 
ing reforms. Through its efforts a law has been secured per- 
mitting the condemnation of all tenements unfit for human 
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habitation either by reason of location, construction or sanitary 
condition ; and under this law nearly all the abominable rear 
tenements in which the death rate used to reach 60 and 7o 
have been abolished. Several blocks of old rookeries have 
been destroyed and small parks have taken their place, recre- 
ation piers have been constructed, playgrounds for all new 
school-houses provided for and better sanitary inspection se- 
cured. Numerous provisions of the Tenement-House law of 
1895 regarding ventilation, fire-escapes, wall paper, dark halls, 
over-crowding, limitation of area covered by tenements, etc. 
have paved the way for substantial reforms and insured marked 
improvement in all tenement-houses of future construction. 
Much has been accomplished in the way of remedying the un- 
sanitary conditions and long hours of labor in bakeshops, and 
some progress, at least, seems to have been made in dealing 
with the sweat-shop evil. Still, the problem as a whole re- 
mains and requires careful study and positive treatment. 
What, then, can be done? 

In the first place the nature of the problem ought to be 
clearly understood. As before hinted, the slums are not a 
product of modern civilization, but are a survival of barbarism 
which civilization must and will eliminate. In the Old World 
the slum districts represent the urban conditions of long ago, 
intensified by constant additions of poor and ignorant rural 
peasantry. In this country they are almost entirely of outside 
origin and represent simply an injection of medizval semi-bar- 
barism into modern conditions of life. A slum district would 
be an impossibility among people entirely the product of 
American social, industrial and political conditions. They 
would simply refuse to be overcrowded ; refuse to live in vile, 
unsanitary quarters; refuse to accept starvation wages; refuse 
to be terrorized by ward bosses and cunning padrones and pe- 
nurious landlords. They would disrupt society before submit- 
ting to any one of these things. Not so with the European 
peasant, in whom centuries of poverty and oppression have 
bred a stolid indifference and a settled habit of cringing obedi- 


ence. 
Therefore, if we are ever to solve the slum problem, we 
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must do so upon the principle of protecting the new and 
higher against the old and lower. No elevation of our present 
east-side population will ever abolish the slums as long as there 
is a constant stream of European degradation flowing in at the 
bottom. Immigration ought to be radically restricted for a con- 
siderable period of years and an adequate selective test perma- 
nently established. This might seem a harsh measure, yet it 
is doubtful if the slums of New York are any great improve- 
ment on the small farms and sweat-shops of Europe. These 
people simply re-establish here the conditions of their former 
life, and there is little to choose between one variety of barbar- 
ism and another. It is altogether the wiser and more humane 
policy to compel Europe to attend to her own slums and her 
own poor, rather than allow her to shirk that responsibility by 
packing off to this country the products of her medizvalism 
and neglect. European poverty will never be abolished until 
the conditions that create it are positively dealt with at home 
It is a crime,to America and no kindness to Europe to permit 
modern advancing civilization to be retarded and undermined 
by the very conditions it is seeking to outgrow, and which 
humanity demands shall be outgrown and abolished. 

Having stopped the influx of slum-making population, 
the ground will be clear for applying scientific measures to the 
east side conditions on a broader scale than has heretofore been 
attempted. What is needed is not charity, nor paternalism, 
nor arbitrary redistribution of wealth, but such measures as 
will prevent the possibility of over-crowding and unsanitary 
housing and stimulate the people to desire and strive for a 
higher standard of living. 

More drastic powers should be given the Board of Health 
with respect to condemnation of unfit habitations. 

Still larger provision should be made for sanitary inspec- 
tion and vigorous enforcement of the laws requiring proper 
construction, ventilation, drainage, light, water, fire-escapes 
and other necessary requirements of safety, health and com- 
mon decency. 

The east side streets should be cleaned as scrupulously 
and as often as Fifth avenue or Broadway. No matter what 
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it costs, no part of New York should be one whit behind Paris, 
which is the world’s model in clean streets. The effect of 
clean streets upon the residents, especially in suggesting and 
encouraging similar cleanliness within doors, is worth to the 
city many times the expense of sweepers and drivers. 

The new parks and recreation piers already projected 
should be carried to completion without delay and new ones 
added. Public baths ought to be established in several quar- 
ters. In this respect New York is far behind English and 
German cities, and even behind several smaller American cities. 

Free public kindergartens ought to be established all 
through the east side, indeed in all parts of the city. The 
value of such a step cannot be overestimated. Probably the 
present generation of east siders is not capable of any very 
radical personal improvement, but our hope of the future lies 
with the children of to-day. Let the first few years of every 
child’s life be subject to the refining and stimulating influence 
of the kindergarten, and the next eight orten years be spent in 
the public schools, and in a generation the slum situation 
would be revolutionized. The immediate influence, too, would 
be enormous, because of the new and purer ideas, tastes, habits 
and desires that the child carries from the kindergarten into 
the home and seeks to have realized there. It isthrough these 
quiet, almost imperceptible, psychic influences, rather than by 
coercion or brass-band enthusiasm or class warfare, that the 
most far-reaching social, political and moral changes are 
wrought. In the very weakness of the child may lie the 
strength of a better civilization. 

Of course it is idle to expect much progress in these direc- 
tions under a municipal administration having an eighteenth 
century viewpoint on education, public improvements and 
social reform. Nevertheless, these are the lines along which 
pressure should constantly be brought to bear and future 
efforts directed. 

Another line of reform—no home ought to be a workshop 
or contain a workshop. All kinds of manufacture, whether of 
clothing or whatever, ought to be done in factories, and the 
homes preserved for social and domestic purposes. The sweat- 
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ing system is not indigenous, it is brought here by immigrants 
from countries that have not yet got beyond the old hand- 
labor, pre-factory system of industry. So long as these people 
are here and the law does not interfere, contractors will not 
hesitate to give out home work and thus perpetuate the sweat- 
ing system. The great trouble has been to devise a legal rem- 
edy that would not be unconstitutional. If, however, it is 
constitutional to tax liquor saloons, why would it not be con- 
stitutional to tax the owner of any tenement containing a home 
sweatshop to the full amount of the rent? Do this and the 
landlords themselves could safely be left to root out the sweat- 
shop evil. Temporarily it might inflict some hardship on the 
workers, but the readjustment would quickly take place. Con- 
tractors would have to take their work to the factories, and 
the former home workers would have to be employed there, 
since there would be no diminution in the amount of work to 
be done. This would also enable the laborers to organize 
more effectively for better wages, and if this temporarily in- 
creased the cost of clothing the community could well afford 
that much contribution to civilization and humanity. 

The valuable work of the University Settlement Society 
ought to receive public encouragement and support sufficient 
to permit of larger efforts in the same direction. Much is to 
be hoped, also, from the various model tenement experiments 
which are demonstrating here, and have fully demonstrated 
in London, that well-planned sanitary buildings, with plenty 
of light and air and water, and decent accommodations, can 
be made quite as profitable as the foul rookeries of the old 
tenement-house system. The development of rapid transit is 
another factor that willeventually do much to relieve the slums 
by permitting laborers to live in the suburbs and give their 
children the benefit of healthy outdoor life. It is important, 
however, that those who go into the suburbs should not take 
up with less commodious and sanitary quarters than they left 
in the city—a misfortune that is likely to result when men of 
small incomes are encouraged to build houses of their own. 
This usually means an inferior building and a heavy burden of 
debt for many years ; limits the laborer’s freedom of action in 
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wage matters, and makes him an enemy of local public im- 
provements, because of the taxes involved. The important 
things for the workingmen are a good home, freedom of action 
and increase of public improvements. All these are much 
more surely realized when capital supplies the houses and car- 
ries the responsibility for them. 

There is no one sovereign remedy for the slum situation, 
but there is a general principle which should govern whatever 
reform efforts are made. That principle is to give opportunity 
for and stimulus to self-improvement. Character cannot be 
created by law, but it is the duty of society to see that the 
indispensable conditions of character development are secured 
to all its members. While this must be a somewhat gradual 
movement, it can be greatly aided by a public policy demand- 
ing effective restriction of immigration, suppression of sweat- 
shops, prohibition of the use of unwholesome buildings for 
tenement purposes, the establishment of rapid transit, an eight- 
hour working day and free kindergartens as a permanent part 
of the public school system. If the press and public opinion 
and labor organizations would unite for the carrying out of this 
policy, together with the constant increase of public improve- 
ments above suggested, a real beginning would be made to- 
ward the ultimate solution of the slum problem. 
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The extent of the calamity that befell New York City last 
fall is now beginning to be appreciated. Formerly the chief 
danger from Tammany]Hall was the positive corruption that 
disgraced its administration of public affairs; to-day we seem 
destined to suffer most of all from the disastrous policy 
of stagnation it is imposing upon us in every direction. 

We do not mean to imply that Tammany ever favored 
public improvements, nor that it has latterly become honest ; 
but merely that its non-progressiveness and dishonesty have 
now changed places in relative importance. Without doubt 
all the faithful will be adequately “taken care of” and bribery 
and blackmail will again crop out, in some modified and per- 
haps more gentlemanly form, but, after the experience of the 
last few years and the education of public opinion on the sub- 
ject, it is inconceivable that Tammany can return to any such 
heyday of plunder as characterized the old regime. To-day, 
however, it is planting its unwieldy shape squarely in the path 
of progress and warning back all who come that way. Guided 
by an idiotic, eighteenth century notion of economy it is strain- 
ing every nerve to make this great metropolis turn its face to 
the past—and it has a four years’ lease of power! It is in this 
attitude that its chief title to public execration now lies. 

The Mayor, in the absence of any previous record of 
statesmanship, is striving to make one. He has two particular 
hobbies—parsimony and boorishness. Thus far he has con- 
trived to ride them both with equal skill. In the simple act 
of berating any public official who presumes to suggest a new 
civic expenditure he combines the two traits very effectively. 
He seems to be profoundly impressed with the importance to 
civilization of his “ wholesome Dutch stubbornness” in resist- 
ing every step in progress that costs anextra nickle. Presum- 
ably he is not blind to the great vote-making power of an oc- 
casional insult to gentlemen of education and broad culture 
who may have the hardihood to visit him on public business. 

Just at present the great bugbear that is kept on constant 
exhibition is the city’s debt limit. The Corporation Counsel 
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has rendered a convenient opinion showing that the debt limit 
has already been exceeded and henee, of course, no new obli- 
gations can be incurred. This effectually heads off the under- 
ground rapid transit plan and therefore is, doubtless, satisfac- 
tory to some of Tammany’s clients. But it affects the public 
even more seriously in that it also shuts off nearly all the lines 
of improvement in the way of schools, parks, recreation piers, 
libraries, etc., projected during the last municipal administra- 
tion. 

The great public library enterprise has been effectually 
blocked. For years New York has looked forward to the day 
when the metropolis should have a library adequate to its 
needs and a credit to its higher life. At last the realization of 
that hope seeemed at hand. All the legal technicalities in the 
way of consolidating the Astor, Lenox and Tilden library 
foundations into one great public institution had been over- 
come ; permission to use the old reservoir site at Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-second Street had been secured, and the state legis- 
lature had authorized New York city to spend $2,500,000 on a 
library building. Plans for a beautiful and imposing structure, 
admirably adapted for the purpose, had been adopted. Every- 
thing was ready, and the library trustees called on the Mayor 
to obtain his influence, if possible, in favor of an issue of bonds 
to the amount of $150,000 for the removal of the old reservoir. 
Here is the Mayor’s reply, as reported in the New York 
Tribune : 


The city cannot issue bonds for any purpose. Here is a statement of 
bonds authorized by the Board of Estimate of the last administration. The 
total is $21,000,000 of bonds authorized and unissued. Add these to the 
other debts of the city, and we have reached the constitutional limit of debt. 

This situation is due to no fault of mine, and I am not saying this 
because you appear for the library that is to take $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 
worth of city land that ought to be used for park purposes. The situation 
was created by the extravagance of the last administration. If your bond 
issue is in this list of $21,000,000 you will be reached in time, but the East 
River Bridge comes first. 


The $150,000 was not in the list, and so the library plan 
comes to a standstill. The Mayor’s whole attitude has been 
distinctly hostile to the library project. From his comment 
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on the proposition to take “city land that ought to be used 
for park purposes” one would suppose that the library was an 
institution for private profit, and that its promoters were en- 
gaged in a species of franchise grabbing for personal ends. Of 
course, the library is and will be purely a municipal affair, for 
the free use and benefit of all the people; and in building on 
the reservoir site the city will be simply making use, for its 
own purposes, of a piece of land now encumbered with a use- 
less and unsightly pile of stone-work. The land is not needed 
for a park because Bryant Park immediately adjoins it and is 
sufficient for all present purposes. Tammany’s sudden indig- 
nation at the remote suggestion of giving away city property 
for public library purposes is especially refreshing in view of 
previous experience in the matter of street railway franchises. 

But the library is not the only public improvement to 
uffer. A deputation of citizens recently called on the Mayor in 
regard to certain small parks projected by the last administra- 
tion. They were informed that nothing could be done on ac- 
count of the city’s debt limit. So no more small parks. 

Of course, on the same pretext, any extensive increase of 
educational facilities.is blocked, and the rapid transit problem 
is remanded to the Manhattan Railway Company to solve in its 
customary broad-minded way. Street improvements, likewise, 
must be suspended. The Mayor has just vetoed a bill appro- 
priating an extra $25,000 for the 1898 work of the Normal 
College. 

We cannot discover, however, that this excessive fond- 
ness for economy is being allowed to injure Tammany’s rev- 
enues. A sample illustration of how this matter works is the 
case of the Castle Garden Aquarium. This institution is pecul- 
iarly one requiring expert scientific management, not only to 
make the exhibit creditable and maintain it so, but to save 
constant waste of money. A great deal was wasted, through 
ignorance, in establishing this aquarium, until Dr. T. H. Bean, 
an expert in the line, was made superintendent. Dr. Bean’s 
administration was highly satisfactory, but his salary was more 
necessary to Tammany than a first-class aquarium to the pub- 
lic—and the Doctor was deposed, without charges of any kind. 
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A mediocre politician is the new superintendent. There is no 
evidence that he even knows what the term pisciculture means. 
The future management of the aquarium will be a shining ex- 
ample of the hypocritical farce of Tammany economy. 

So here we are, a poverty-stricken community, tied hand 
and foot, and unable for several years, probably, to carry out 
even a moderate system of public improvements. The latest 
development is the stoppage of work on nearly all contracts 
already let. Some technicality has been discovered which 
leads the Controller to suspect that at the time these contracts 
were authorized the city’s debt limit may possibly have been 
reached. As there seems to be no way of determining this 
point nobody knows whether the work can be legally con- 
tinued or not. 

This constitutes a very serious situation. The steady 
continuance and growth of public improvements and educa- 
tional facilities in the metropolis is a matter of far-reaching 
consequence. To a large extent the social and political in- 
tegrity of the nation depends upon proper solution of munici- 
pal problems, and such solution must be along the lines of 
progression, not of retrogression. Yet here we have, in abso- 
lute control of the second city in the world, a political ring 
bent on a policy of stagnation and repression along every line. 
If this is adhered to for any length of time the results may be 
disastrous. 

Of course we do not pretend to say that the debt limit 
should be exceeded, or any illegal measures taken for the sake 
of carrying on publicimprovements. We shall not attempt to 
discuss the legal aspect of the case, nor express an opinion on 
the soundness of the Corporation Counsel's report regarding 
the city’s debt limit. It may be that the effect of consolida- 
tion has been to wipe out a good part of the available debt 
margin, especially since a large amount of town and county 
debts has now been transferred to the city. If the debt limit 
has been reached it is due to this cause, not to any careless- 
ness or reckless extravagance of the previous administration, 
as is sneeringly charged by the Tammany leaders. 

Our criticism does apply, however, to the spirit in which 
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the emergency is being met. Instead of endeavoring to find 
some way to avoid blocking the progress of New York for a 
term of years, Tammany seems rather to rejoice over the situ- 
ation. It is excessively eager to magnify every possible tech- 
nicality and give the maximum weight to every legal interpre- 
tation that seems to head off any further line of expense. 
The only apparent motive in this attitude is to make political 
capital; first, by discrediting the previous administration, sec- 
ond, by so curtailing public expenses as to show a low tax 
rate. This position, is quite in harmony with the traditional 
political theory with which Tammany is identified, namely, 
minimum government enterprise and minimum public expendi- 
ture, no matter whether the object be good or bad. 

If the disposition were present, some way out of the diffi- 
culty could undoubtedly be found which would permit future 
improvements to be planned and undertaken now, on the 
strength of the increasing wealth of the city which would give 
an ample margin of debt-incurring power by the time such ob- 
ligations fell due. Either the assessed valuation or ratio of 
assessment could be raised, or a law secured permitting the 
counties included in New York City to incur separate indebt- 
edness, as suggested by Secretary Delafield of the Rapid 
Transit Commission ; or some other feasible plan be discovered. 
Almost any line of action can be blocked by technicalities if 
there is any motive for the blocking. Public interest impera- 
tively demands, however, that all the force of technicalities at 
least shall not be allowed to bear in one direction. 

There is no evidence of any disposition on the part of 
Tammany to treat this question from a progressive, public- 
spirited point of view. Instead, it is exhibiting the small- 
souled pettifogging of the cent-shop-keeper. It is the organ- 
ized embodiment of Scrooge, and there are no ghosts to stir it 
to repentance. Under the circumstances no one need regret 
that the proposed Charter Day celebration has been aban- 
doned. 














Civic and Educational Notes 


Public Baths in Philadelphia 

Philadelphia has a Public Baths Association which has just 
completed a new building containing facilities for both bathing 
and laundry purposes. This institution is maintained by pri- 
vate funds, and a fee of five cents per bath is charged. New 
York has several similar institutions, but none maintained 
by the municipality except the river front baths in summer 
time. Philadelphia is setting, or following, a good example, but 
instead of depending on private charity such institutionsshould 
be maintained by the public in all our great cities. 


Municipal Statistics 

The Reform Club is doing a good work in urging upon 
Congress the necessity of having ample statistics of cities col- 
lected in connection with the next census. There is urgent 
need of full and reliable information on municipal conditions— 
information of an official nature, forming a distinct report, con- 
venient of access. The Reform Club's circular on this subject 
says that a resolution to this effect will certainly be passed by 
Congress “ provided a widespread demand for its enactment is 
manifested.” We heartily endorse the suggestion that citizens 
generally write their representatives in Congress, urging this 
matter upon their attention. 


Vacation Schools 

The Commons, of Chicago, brings up the subject of vaca- 

tion schools as a means of giving occupation to city children 
throughout the summer. New York and Chicago have both 
adopted this plan with beneficial results. The work of these 
schools differs radically from that of the regular school season. 
“No text books are used. All attendance is voluntary. Man- 
ual training, organized play, and excursions into the country to 
hold the interest of the children and keep them occupied, and 
not only prevent the formation of evil habits, but form good 
ones.” The large increase in juvenile arrests in cities during 
the summer months shows the necessity of some such institu- 
tion as these vacation schools, and the movement to extend 
their adoption seems to us worthy of all encouragement. 
































SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


Does Invention Lessen Employment? 


Strange as it may seem, the belief that invention tends to 
displace labor and lessen the field of employment is still very 
common. Probably this is because most people see only the 
immediate effect of a given innovation, and do not take time 
or trouble to trace out the larger results. They reason chiefly 
from local and individual experience, and ignore or overlook 
the general social facts. Nobody denies the fact of temporary 
displacement of labor by improved machinery, and the hard- 
ship, often severe and prolonged, that attends the process. 
This is a problem by itself, requiring special study and atten- 
tion in order that in the constant transition from poorer to 
better industrial methods labor may be reabsorbed without a 
long interval of enforced idleness, or adequate insurance pro- 
vision made for displaced laborers during such periods. 

But the remedy for this evil certainly is not to arrest the 
progress of invention and new methods of production. That 
would indeed limit the future opportunity of labor, because 
increase of employment depends primarily upon creation of 
new industries and such improved efficiency of old industries 
as will make possible cheaper production, and hence larger 
sales. 

That this is not mere theory is proven by the universal 
experience of countries which have introduced factory methods 
and the modern system of industry. For every old industry 
or industrial method that has been rendered obsolete by the 
progress of science and invention, a variety of new and much 
more extensive enterprises have sprung into existence from 
the same cause. In this country, the introduction and im- 
provement of machine methods has been most conspicuous 
since 1850; but instead of displacing labor and narrowing its 
opportunities the result has been the most remarkable contri- 
bution to labor’s welfare ever witnessed in any previous period 
of the world’s history. In the forty years preceding 1890 the 
number of employees in our manufacturing industries increased 
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(omitting all 1890 statistics not covered in 1850), nearly 348 per 
cent., which is more than twice the corresponding increase in 
population. The total wages paid in these industries during 
the same period increased 707 per cent., or about 75 per cent. 
per employee. 

The Report of the Commissioner of Patents for 1897 con- 
tains some interesting evidence along this same line. It gives 
in detail the facts regarding a large number of industries that 
have come into existence practically since 1880, and now fur- 
nish employment to immense amounts of labor and capital. 
All of this growth we owe to the increase of scientific knowl- 
edge and progress of invention. Some of the leading points 
brought out by Commissioner Greeley are well worth repro- 
ducing. 

During 1897, 23,729 patents were granted: 21,508 to 
American citizens and 2,221 to citizens of foreign countries. 
The United States has issued 606,423 patents, up to and in- 
cluding 1897, which is more than half the number issued in all 
the other countries of the world put together. France has 
granted 286,081 patents; Great Britain 252,990; Belgium 139,- 
742, and Germany 113,254. It is interesting to note the dis- 
tribution of patents in the Unlted States. As might be 
expected, the Connecticut Yankee heads the list; during 
1897, patents were granted to I out of every 786 inhabitants 
of the Nutmeg State. Massachusetts comes next, with 1 to 
every 1,180; New York is sixth, with 1 to every 1,585. In 
view of the nature of southern industries it is not surprising to 
find the states of that section at the bottom of the patent list. 
The record is: South Carolina, 1 to every 38,371; Mississippi, 
I to every 16,120; Alabama, I to every 15,598 ; Georgia, 1 to 
every 14,133. 

From that portion of the report covering new industries 
since 1880 we quote a few paragraphs: 

“ Of these new industries the most noted are those directly 
connected with the development of electrical inventions, such 
as the manufacture of electrical apparatus and supplies, the 
supplying of electricity for lighting and power purposes, elect- 
ric railways, and the telephone.” 
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Electrical Supplies—‘‘The manufacture of electrical ap- 
paratus and supplies began to be of importance shortly be- 
fore 1880, and in that year 76 establishments, employing 1,271 
persons and producing an output valued at $2,655,036, were in 
existence. In 1890 the number of establishments had in- 
creased to 189, employing 9,485 persons, and producing an out- 
put valued at $19,114,714. The increase in this industry has 
been very large since 1890. No separate statement of electri- 
cal machinery exported is given in the statistics of exports for 
that year. In 1897 the exports of such machinery amounted 
in value to $917,453. Besides this the exports of ‘instru- 
ments and apparatus for scientific purposes including tele- 
graph, telephone and other electric’ amounted in value in 1897 
to $3,083,900, having increased to this amount from $88,383 in 
1880 and $1,429,785 in 1890.” 

Electric Light and Power.—“In the electric light and 
power industry as reported in 1880 there were but three estab- 
lishments in the United States, employing 229 persons and 
producing an output valued at $458,400. In 1890 there were 
in the small portion of the country reported (the State of New 
York, the District of Columbia, and the city of St. Louis) 144 
establishments, employing 2,004 persons and producing an 
output valued at $4,783,224. No statement of the extent of 
this industry in the whole country for the census year is avail- 
able, but it is stated on what is believed to be good authority 
that in 1892 the aggregate capital invested in this industry in 
the United States was not less than $350,000,000. At the 
close of 1894 there were in the United States 2,124 central 
stations supplying electricity for light and power and 7,475 iso- 
lated plants, a total of 9,599 establishments. The capital in- 
vested in these central stations is stated to have been $258,- 
956,256, and the capital invested in the isolated plants, though 
not stated, was probably not below $200,000,000. A conserv- 
ative estimate of the number of persons employed at that time 
in this industry would not be under 45,000. The growth of 
this industry since 1894 has been steady and rapid. Newcen- 
tral stations and new isolated plants have been put in use all 
over the country, and those already in use have been enlarged. 
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The prospect of still larger growth in the future is assured.” 

Electric Railways.—* The use of electricity for power pur- 
poses has found its most notable development in the electric 
railway. This is of very recent origin. The first electric street 
railway in the United States was put in operation little more 
than ten years ago. In 1880 of the 2,050 road miles of 
street-railway in the United States nearly all used animal 
power. Electric power was not then used. Steam and the 
cable were used on a few miles. The number of persons 
then employed on street railways was 11,687. The census 
of 1890 gives the number of street-railway employees as 
27,434. At the close of the year 1890 it is stated that the 
total mileage of street railways was 8,123 track miles on 5,661 
miles of which horses were used, the remaining 2,462 miles 
being mainly electric and cable. The capital invested in 
these roads was $211,277,798, and 71,000 persons were em- 
ployed on them. In 1894 the total mileage was 12,527, of 
which 7,470 was electric. Thecapital invested was $648,330,- 
755, of which $423,493,219 was invested in electric railways. 
One hundred and ten thousand persons were employed on 
street railways in that year. In 1896 the mileage had increased 
to 14,470, of which 12,133 miles wereelectric. The capital in- 
vested was $748,813,781, and the number of persons employed 
was not less than 140,000. The total mileage of electric rail- 
ways in the United States up to October of 1897 was 13,766 
miles, out of a total mileage of 15,718, of which but 947 miles 
were horse-car lines. The total capital invested was $846,131- 
691. The number of employees may be safely estimated at not 
less than 166,000. 

“ The electric railway is the best solution up to the pres- 
ent time of the question of rapid transit between suburban 
homes and the factory or place of business in the city. It has 
done much to solve the tenement-house question and has 
brought into the market and made available for residence pur- 
poses large tracts of land which would otherwise be of little 
value.” 

Telephones.—* The telephone is now recognized as a neces- 
sity of commercial life. The manufacture of the instruments 
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has up to a very recent date been in the hands of the company 
controlling the original patent. Since the expiration of that 
patent the manufacture of telephones has become a consider- 
able industry; but no statement as to its extent is available. 
The telephone in 1880 was just beginning to become com- 
mercially known. At the close of 1896 there were in the 
United States 967 telephone exchanges and 832 branch offices, 
using 536,845 miles of wire and employing 14,425 persons. 
The total amount stated to be invested in telephone property 
in 1895 was $77,500,000.” 

The Gain to Labor.— The investment in electric light and 
power plants, in electric railways, and in the telephone repre- 
sents to a very large extent money paid for labor, either di- 
rectly for the construction of buildings and the construction of 
railway road-beds, the stringing of the hundreds of thousands 
of miles of wire, or indirectly for the manufacture of the mate- 
rials and supplies necessary. The demand for copper, largely 
for electrical purposes, has caused the output to increase from 
60,480,000 pounds in 1880 to 265,115,133 pounds in 1890, of 
which nearly all was produced in the United States. In 1895 
the copper produced in the United States, including that made 
from imported pyrites, was 392,639,964 pounds, valued at 
$39,682,347. The demand for new cars for street railways has 
been enormous and has stimulated largely the manufacture of 
these cars. The needs of the street railways has led to the in- 
vention of new forms of fare registers, now very extensively 
used, and the manufacture of these fare registers forms in itself 
an industry of no inconsiderable proportions.” 

Bicycles.—“ Another industry hardly less important in its 
extent and in the opportunity for employment it has afforded 
is the bicycle industry. Though bicycles of a certain type, 
adapted rather for the athlete than the general public, were 
manufactured to a small extent in the United States in 1880, 
the industry was not of sufficient importance to require sepa- 
rate mention in the census statistics. The great development 
of the industry has come since 1890, as a result of the inven- 
tions in pneumatic tires made about that time; but it had 
grown in 1890 to be of considerable importance. In that year 
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there were reported as engaged in the manufacture of bicycles 
27 establishments, employing 1,925 workmen and producing 
an output valued at $2,568,326. In addition 83 establishments 
were engaged in the repair of cycles. These employed 306 
persons and valued the product at $301,7C9. 

“In 1895 more than 200 establishments were engaged in 
the manufacture of cycles. In February of that year the pres- 
ident of the National Cycle Board of Trade stated that the 
aggregate capital employed in the manufacture of cycles ex- 
ceeded $100,000,000 and that over 50,000 workmen were em- 
ployed in this industry.. The output of wheels for that year 
is stated to have been not less than 800,000. The industry 
to-day, notwithstanding an overproduction which has brought 
about a material reduction in price to the consumer, is not 
less than in 1895. The product in 1897 was over 1,000,000 
wheels. 

“In 1880 a large proportion of the cycles used were im- 
ported, mainly from England. In 1897 the exports of cycles 
and parts of cycles to England amounted to a value of §2,- 
128,491, and the total exports amounted to a value of $6,- 
902,736. 

“Closely allied to the cycle industry are the manufactur- 
ing industries which supply to the cycle factory the materials 
used in the construction of the wheels. Steel tubing for the 
frame, chains for the driving-gear, wood rims for the wheels, 
steel balls for the bearings, pneumatic tires, and saddles are 
all for the most part separately manufactured. New machin- 
ery for the manufacture of bicycle parts has been invented 
and is largely manufactured for use in this country and for 
export. 

“Saddles, bells, cyclometers, tools for bicyclists’ use, 
lamps, and locks for bicycles are all needed by those who use 
the wheel, and their manufacture requires the employment of 
thousands of workmen. The extent of the industry is indi- 
cated by the fact that a single company engaged in the manu- 
facture of cyclometers claims to have sold 700,000 of these de- 
vices in a single year.” 

Typewriters.—“ Another new industry of great importance 
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is the manufacture of the typewriter and typewriter supplies. 
There was no report for this industry in the census of 1880. 
In 1890, 30 establishments were reported employing 1,735 
workmen and producing an output valued at $3,630,126. 
Since that year the industry has grown very largely in the 
number of workmen employed and the value of the product. 
In 1893 a single company employed 2,300 workmen. The ex- 
ports of typewriting machines and parts for the past year 
amounted in value to $1,566,916. 

“There is no reliable statement available as to the number 
of typewriting machines inuse. It wasestimated in 1895 that 
not less than 400,000 were then in use. One firm engaged in 
this industry published a statement more than a year ago that 
in 34 office buildings in New York city, 3,426 type-writers were 
then in use. The use of the typewriter is practically universal 
among business houses and professional men. Agencies for 
the sale of typewriters, dealers in typewriter supplies, and 
schools for teaching the use of the typewriter are found in 
every city and large town throughout the land. 

“The great industrial value of the typewriter has been, 
however, in the employment it has afforded, particularly to 
women. A bulletin of the Bureau of Education gives the 
number of schools teaching the use of the typewriter and its 
necessary accompaniment, stenography, in 1890 as 1,081, with 
57,375 pupils, nearly all of them women. The census of 1890 
reported that 33,418 persons were employed in the United 
States as stenographers and typewriters, of which 21,270 were 
women. In 1870 the census reported 154 shorthand writers in 
the United States, of whom but 7 were women. The increase 
since the census of 1890 has been unquestionably very large, 
yet there is not to-day an oversupply of competent stenog- 
raphers and typewriters, and they still command good wages.” 

Printing and Publishing.— These new industries have 
had a marked effect on the publishing industry. In 1880 
there were in this country no journals devoted exclusively to 
electrical matters or to the bicycle, and two only, monthly 
publications of limited circulation, devoted to photography. 
In 1897 no less than 20 journals were devoted exclusively to 
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electrical matters, 38 to bicycling and the bicycle industry, and 
11, two of them weekly publications, to photographic inter- 
ests, most of them largely devoted to the interests of amateurs. 
No journals devoted exclusively to typewriting are published, 
but to stenography, the necessary accompaniment of type- 
writing, 9 are devoted. Books by the hundred have been 
written and published on electrical matters and scores of them 
on photography, especially photography for amateurs. Nota 
few textbooks on stenography are published, while nearly 
every cycle manufacturer publishes for free distribution most 
elaborate and finely illustrated advertising catalogues.” 

Other New Industries —* Nor are these all of the new in- 
dustries which have grown up in the period since 1880. The 
graphophone, the kinetoscope, the half-tone process of photo- 
engraving, the chrome-tanning process, smokeless powder and 
other high explosives, acetylene gas, linotype machines and 
automatic weighing machines all represent industries of very 
considerable importance in which millions of money are in- 
vested and many hundreds of men are employed. Many of 
these have been developed since the census of 1890, and no 
statement as to their precise extent is available. Others of 
earlier development are so interwoven with established indus- 
tries that it is difficult to determine how much of the increase 
in employment and value of product is due to new inventions 
and what is due to normal growth of the industry.” 

For want of space we have omitted the Commissioner’s re- 
port on several other new lines of industry of great import- 
ance, such as cash registers, amateur photography, aluminum, 
basic steel process, etc. He also calls attention to the fact 
that this development of new industries, instead of having 
been at the expense of other branches of production and man- 
ufacture, have been a positive stimulus to them. The raw 
materials of these new types of industry are in most instances 
the finished products of others which, of course, benefit by the 
greater demand made upon them. Thus invention increases 
employment both by froviding new industries and giving fresh 
markets to old ones. 

















Science and Industry Notes 


Omaha Exposition 

The great Trans-Mississippi and International Exposition 
at Omaha this summer is to be held, war or no war. The Jn- 
ventive Age calls attention to several interesting features of this 
Exposition, particularly the electrical exhibits, the display of 
models and machines from the patent office, and the exhibit of 
the National Museum. The Omaha Exposition is not to be a 
purely local affair, nor even of Western interest chiefly. It will 
cover all departments of art and science, and hence possess a 
cosmopolitan interest. Nevertheless, its success will inevitably 
be considerably lessened by the tremendous crisis through 
which the nation is now passing. 


Photography and Astronomy 


Perhaps the most important contribution to the recent pro- 
gress of astronomy has come from photography. Prof. Simon 
Newcomb, writing on “ Recent Astronomical Progress” in the 
March Forum, lays special emphasis on the extensive new work 
that has been made possible in this way. The photographic plate 
will record much that the naked eye cannot possibly perceive, 
even with the most powerful lenses. ‘The greatest astronomi- 
cal work now going on” says Prof. Newcomb, “ is the construc- 
tion of the international photographic chart of the heavens.”’ 
This has been under way for several years in different parts of 
the world and, when completed, is expected to be of vast serv- 
ice in future astronomical study. 


Electrical Exhibition in New York City 

From May 2nd to 31st, Madison Square Garden is to be 
given up to a great electrical exhibition. It promises to bea 
very important educational affair, as every branch of electrical 
science will be represented in some way, and all the latest elec- 
trical devices shown. Prizes, aggregating $100 in amount, are 
offered for the five best essays on this exhibition written by 
pupils in schools within a radius of 25 miles from the Garden ; 
particulars of the contest can be obtained from the office of the 
New York Electrical Society, i5 Cortlandt Street. The fact 
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that about 36,000 such students attended the exhibition last 
year shows how great is the interest in electrical science among 
the coming generation—a fact which promises much for future 
discoveries. 


New England Cotton Mills 

We have frequently said in these pages that, in view of the 
coming transfer of the cotton industry to the South, New Eng- 
land’s future in this line lies in taking up the manufacture of 
finer grades of cotton goods. It is encouraging to note that 
this view finds recognition in many quarters. The Manufactur- 
ers’ Record, for instance, says that many changes in this direc- 
tion are already being made. After quoting an example of 
this, it says: ‘‘ A number of other mills in the same State are 
discarding print looms and substituting machines designed to 
produce a superior and more easily marketed fabric, while in 
others wider looms that have been producing sheetings, shirtings 
and coarse three and five-leaf twills have been displaced by 
looms with Jacquard heads.” 


Mexico’s Drainage Canal 

One needs to look at the illustrations of this gigantic work, 
as given in the April Cosmopolitan, to gain any idea of its mag- 
nitude. This great canal, which will drain the City of Mexico, 
is nearly forty miles long and intersects a mountain range by 
a tunnel six miles long. Its width ranges from 45 to 168 feet 
at the top, and it slopes to the bottom at an angle of 45 
degrees. The bulk of the work on this canal is being done by 
hand labor, the workmen carrying the earth up the steep sides 
of the bank in baskets, on their backs. Most of the 4,000 
laborers live in huts along the route, so low that one cannot 
stand erect within them. They receive about 12} cents a day. 
This great enterprise is of course a credit to Mexico, but one 
cannot help contrasting the crude medizval methods used in its 
construction with those that would be employed for similar 
work in the United States. If we, in this country, had to wait 
for our great public works until we could hire labor for 12} cents 
a day, needless to say no public enterprise would ever be so 
much as commenced. 

















CURRENT LITERATURE 
A New Book on Wages* 


This is the title of a new book by Professor Davidson, of 
the University of New Brunswick. It is a review of the differ- 
ent theories of wages, with the object of getting the good in 
them all and finally presenting a correct theory. Professor 
Davidson has written a very readable book but it consists 
chiefly in picking flaws in other theories. If it can be said to 
present any theory at all, it is that wages are a bargain, or the 
result of what Adam Smith called the “ higgling,” of the mar- 
ket. Hesays agreat many very interesting things, and says 
them interestingly, and not a few of them are true, but for the 
most part they are not vital. On page 5 he says: 

The object of this chapter, and of the two suceeeding, is to establish, by 
means of a critical examination of the earlier theories, the theory of wages as 
a bargain, and the result will, it is hoped, demonstrate, in the fourth chapter, 
that this eclectic theory embodies all that is of permanent value in the earlier 
theories. 

After this, the reader is naturally tempted to turn to the 
fourth chapter with the strong hope of finding in “ this eclectic 
theory”’ which “ embodies all that is of permanent value in the 
earlier theories’ an ample and satisfactory explanation of wage 
conditions ; something pointing to a conclusive theory of wages. 
But if the reader is half as critical, not to say hypercritical, as is 
the author, he will find this the most disappointing chapter in 
the book. It is filled with commonplaces, magnifying little 
perturbating circumstances relating to wages, and really con- 
tains no stament of what can be regarded as anything like a 
general principle or cohesive doctrine of wages. For instance, 
in chapter IV (pp. 142 and 143) he states the case thus: 

The laborer, except perhaps in the lowest grades of society, has a great 
variety of wants and will naturally seek to satisfy as many of them as possi- 


ble. Since his single source of satisfaction is the wages he receives, he will 
therefore endeavor to get as high a price for his labor as he can. . . . The 


* The Bargain Theory of Wages, by John Davidson, M. A., D. Phil.” (Edin.) Cloth, 
319 pp., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 1898. 
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practical wages problem is the delimitation of the frontiers of the respective 
territories of Capital and Labor. What the result is of the dispute for this 
territory depends on circumstances. Each strives to engross the whole of 
the disputed territory and probably neither could be wholly successful. The 
issue depends on the relative strength of the contestants—on the weakness 
of one as much as on the strength of the other; and the issue cannot there- 
fore be determined beforehand. We have here a failure of the equation of 
exchange. We can say only that wages will be determined somewhere be- 
tween the limits by the comparative strength and knowledge of the bar- 
gainers. . . . The employer will find great difficulty in forcing the laborer to 
accept less than he thinks he is worth; and the laborer will find social and 
economic forces of great strength arrayed against him should he attempt to 
exact more than his labor is really worth to his employer. But the distribu- 
tion of the margin between the two estimates can never be regarded as final. 
A position may be occupied by labor in one year from which, in the next, it 
may be forced to retire, and the outposts of the employer may, at times, be 
thrown farther forward than they can be permanently maintained. Should 
the strength of one party be considerably greater than the strength of the 
other, from whatever cause, the larger part of the debatable ground may pass 
into the hands of that party; and when the strength of the two parties is 
nearly equal, the debatable land will be nearly equally divided between them ; 
but no arrangement is final. 


This is simply saying that wages are the result of the 
“higgling and hauling” of two opposing forces, the laborer on 
the one side, the capitalist on the other. There is nothing 
either new or suggestive in this. It is at best merely a narra- 
tion of obvious fact. What is wanted in a theory of wages is 
an explanation of the causes which control the outcome of 
this higgling ; by what general law wages are maintained at a 
given point or raised to a higher point. 

We are unable to find anything in Professor Davidson's 
Bargain Theory adequate to explain this. The chief difficulty 
with his criticisms of other theories of wages is that he dis_ 
cusses the subject as if wages were a concrete, definite quantity, 
instead of an ever-varying quantity. Then when criticising 
what he calls the subsistence, orj standard of living, theory, he 
speaks of it as if it related to the physical minimum upon which 
laborers could exist. He says (p. 16): “ The only real measure 
there can be of a minimum of subsistence is the amount of the 
necessaries, comforts and luxuries of life which is necessary to 
enable each worker to begin each day’s labor with his energy 
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restored.” With this view, it is not surprising that he should 
find the subsistence theory unsatisfactory. It is not the physi- 
cal minimum necessary to restore each day’s energy, but the 
social minimum necessary to induce the laborer to consent con- 
tinuously to work. Indeed, the wage question has long ceased 
to be a physiological, and has become very largely a psycho- 
logical and sociological question. 

Moreover, the true economic law of wages is not a law of 
concrete quantities, but rather a law of tendencies. The stand- 
ard of living theory of wages does not overlook the fact that 
the wage question involves human consciousness, which is an 
ever-varying and flexible quantity. We say, for instance, wages 
of carpenters in New York City are three dollars and a half a 
day; but there is a considerable number of carpenters in New 
York City who for peculiar reasons do not get three dollars and 
a half a day—perhaps not more than three dollars, if as much. 
This may be due to the fact that they are non-unionists, that 
they have been recently enduring special hardship, through 
being out of work, or many other special conditions. The fact 
remains, however, that the general wages of carpenters in New 
York City are three dollars and a half a day, and this fact helps 
to make it easier for those under peculiar circumstances, who 
lag below that point, to reach the three dollar and a half level. 

The question is, what is the chief influence in the commu- 
nity which fixes the wages of the great majority of efficient 
carpenters at three dollars and a half a day in New York City, 
while they are below three dollars in places less than one hun- 
dred miles from New York, and in many places as low as two 
dollars a day? This is not due to any higgling of the market, 
nor to the capacity for individual bargaining, for that is about 
the same in one place as in another. Where the general rate 
for efficient carpenters is two dollars, there are some working 
for one dollar and a half, just the same as there are some work- 
ing for three dollars in New York City where the recognized 
standard is three dollars and a half. 

There is, of course, a modicum of truth in most of the 
criticisms urged by Professor Davidson, but, as we have said, 
they are not vital and in no sense controlling. But the idea 
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that wages are governed by the bargaining or higgling of 
laborers and capitalists in modern society is essentially er- 
roneous, It was more true in primitive times; it grows less 
and less so as society advances and industry is specialized and 
integrated. It is not true in the price of commodities any 
more than in the price of labor. It once was true that the 
seller of a commodity higgled about what he would take—sold 
one piece at one price, and another at another, and so on, but 
as the capitalist system develops this becomes less and less 
feasible. Prices become more and more general, because goods 
are sold more and more by market quotations. The individual 
purchaser of shoes does not higgle as much about the price of 
his shoes as formerly, especially in the wholesale markets where 
manufacturers buy and sell. The quotations to-day are this or 
that, and that is the price received. 

Under primitive conditions, an individual made a con- 
tract ; he could work for a shilling or a sixpence, as the case 
might be, but to-day this is not the case. The individual laborer 
does not bargain at all about his wages, in the great mass of 
occupations; it is only in the unorganized and partly devel- 
oped industries where that takes place. Take for instance the 
shoemakers, or weavers, or carpenters. Their wages are deter- 
mined not by the bargaining of each individual but by the 
scale of wages determined for them en masse. Any changes 
in these wages has to be approved by the great body of labor- 
ers. If submitted to the individual laborers, there would be 
great variety. Some would accept less and others would de- 
mand more; but no such opportunity exists. If there is arise 
of five per cent. they all get it. If there isa fall, they all have 
to stand it; and this action is determined by a certain pro- 
portion of the class, never by them all. It never meets the 
approval of ail, often not half, but it is accepted or rejected 
by the consensus of the more energetic and competent. They 
act for the class, and what they accept the others receive, and 
what they reject the others cannot get. 

This of course does not obtain in all industries, but it is 
becoming more and more the rule as society advances and in- 
dustry comes under the concentrated, capitalistic method of 
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organization. It will be seen, therefore, that as society advan- 
ces the possibility of individual bargaining disappears, and 
while there was once a good deal of truth in the bargaining 
theory, and there is some truth in it yet, it is becoming less 
and less true as civilization advances. It happens now only in 
the more primitive communities, and in less organized indus- 
tries. For instance, among agricultural laborers and foresters 
and in other isolated industries in the country, where indus- 
trial organization does not exist, this higgling and bargaining 
largely prevails, and in the cities, in such occupations as ste- 
nography and typewriting, individual bargains are made; but 
among the industries where they work under capitalistic or- 
ganization it becomes impossible, and as the tendency is to 
reduce all occupations more and more to capitalistic man- 
agement, the bargaining becomes less and less an element in 
determining wages, and must ultimately disappear. 

It is not contended that the standard of living is the sole 
force which operates, but, as Professor Davidson admits inci- 
dentally all through his book, the standard of living is the 
great basic fact upon and through which all other currents 
operate which affect the action of laborers regarding their 
wages. That is, the social and psychic forces which affect the 
life of the laborer ultimately control the influences which 
finally determine the general wages in any class, industry or 
community. 
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Additional Reviews 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Brander 
Matthews, A.M., Professor of Literature in Columbia College. 
256 pp. American Book Company, New York, 1896. 

Professor Matthews has not attempted to give us an elabo- 
rate critical analysis of American literary products, but rather 
a concise, historical sketch of the development of our litera- 
ture, its distinctive features and merits. Instead of treating 
the subject by epochs, he takes up each author separately, 
giving a brief biography, then a characterization of his work 
and estimate of his influence. The arrangement is such, how- 
ever, that one obtains a very fair idea of the general tenden- 
cies of our literature and the influences that are reflected in it. 
Points of contrast and of similarity between different writers 
are well brought out, and the building up, in Franklin, Irving, 
Cooper, Emerson, Hawthorne, Whittier and others, of a dis- 
tinctly American school of literature is clearly indicated in the 
analysis of the work of the men themselves. Professor Matthews 
is particularly happy in some of his brief characterizations of 
the distinctive trend of thought of certain types of literary 
genius; as, for instance, in his remark that “ Emerson loved 
good and Carlyle hated evil.” Nothing could better limn out 
the controlling spirit of the man, in either case, or show more 
lucidly the contrast between them as well as the grounds of 
their essential unity. On the whole, Professor Matthews 
seems to have made up for the limited scope of his book very 
largely by wise selection of essentials and a method of treatment 
which happily combines conciseness with comprehensiveness, 

THE GRIMM-WEBSTER DICTIONARY. Laird and Lee, 
Chicago, 1897. 164 pp. 

This is a German-English and English-German dictionary, 
compiled by Max Friedrich Grab, and containing 30,000 
words and phrases in both languages. In the first half of the 
book the German words are given first, followed by the Eng- 
lish translation; in the second half the order is reversed. 
There is a marginal alphabetical index, and altogether it is a 
handy and useful little volume. 
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Among the Magazines 


Japanese literature.—Mr. Joslyn Z. Smith, in the May Lizp- 
pincott’s, defends the Japanese from the charge of being univer- 
sal imitators, not by denying that fact but by showing how 
inevitable, and withal proper, it is. “Surely,” he says, “ it 
would have been worse than madness for her to have said 
‘ This new civilization is better than ours, yet we will not imi- 
tate it; we will retain our originality, and perhaps in ages to 
come we shall reach the enlightened state now enjoyed by the 
rest of the world.’” Indeed, one of the most hopeful signs 
about Japan is that she does not intolerantly insist upon retain- 
ing her ancient traditions, but is willing to get the benefit of 
what higher civilization has developed, and this is as true in 
literature as in industry, politics and social life. 

Decay of Cobdenism in England.—Mr. John P. Young 
writes a significant article on this topic in the North American 
Review for April. He points out the fact that free trade was 
possible for England mainly because she had already, by 
virtue of her inventions and factory system, far outstripped the 
rest of the world in the race for industrial supremacy, and had 
no competition to fear. He quotes recent utterances of several 
British statesmen and writers, showing the declining interest in 
Cobdenism and the growth, unconscious perhaps, of protectionist 
sentiment. Only thirteen persons were present at the annual 
meeting of the Cobden Club in London last November. Mr. 
Young summarizes the situation very tersely and accurately 
when he says “ Now that it is plainly seen that every advanced 
nation is determined to maintain its own workshops, the English 
have lost heart and, economically speaking, Great Britain is 
drifting no one can tell whither.” 

An East Side Instance.—The limitations of child life furn- 
ish much of the pathos of the East Side tenement house prob- 
lem, and the pity of it is not lessened by the apparent uncon- 
sciousness of hardship on the part of the children themselves. 
E. S. Martin, in Harper's Magazine for May, gives a typical 
illustration of this : 

“Tf you see a troop of little children in May, far down- 
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town, following some leader. and marching off with a definite 
purpose, the chances are it is a May party. A lover of the 
East Side, who had followed one of these parties a block or 
two, audaciously accosted the leader, a bright-eyed Jewish 
youngster, who evidently knew perfectly what he was about. 

““* Where are you bound for, Johnny? You can’t get up to 
Central Park, can you?’ 

“*Park! No; but I guess I know where there’s a tree.’ 

“He did. He led his young troop through street after 
street and by devious turns and twists, to a stunted wreck of a 
tree which answered the purposes of a May party, and what it 
lacked was made up by childish imaginations.” 

Recent Histories of Literature—Prof. William P. Trent 
reviews this field in the April Forum. Although he assigns 
first place to the “ monumental ‘ Histoire de la Langue et de la 
Littérature frangaise,’’’ now being published under the editor- 
ship of M. Petit de Julleville, he passes almost immediately to 
America and notes Prof. Moses Coit Tyler’s “ Literary His- 
tory of the American Revolution” as the next most conspicu- 
ous achievement in literary history. This work is a continua- 
tion of Prof. Tyler’s “ History of American Literature during 
the Colonial Time.” According to Prof. Trent, whoever imag- 
ines that these volumes are padded will be mistaken: “ There 
is hardly a dull page in one of Prof. Tyler’s volumes, although, 
in nine cases out of ten, he is dealing with writers who are not 
merely forgotten, but who never had a spark of literary life 
about them, when they moved among their admiring contemp- 
oraries, our easily satisfied forefathers.” Evidently, Prof. Ty- 
ler is building up a great and very important work, and it is to 
be hoped that he will continue it down to the present time. 
This would be awork of years, no doubt; but judging from 
what has already appeared it would be a historical masterpiece 
in the literary field worthy to rank with the great achievements 
of Parkman, Prescott and Bancroft in other departments of 
American history. 


























INSTITUTE WorK 


Populism and Labor Organizations 


Populism. Populism, as already intimated in previous 
lectures, is a phase of socialism peculiar to the agricultural 
population of this country. It stands for the public owner- 
ship and control of certain phases of industry. Populism, how- 
ever, is unlike state socialism, as represented by the German 
and other continental schools of public ownership, in that it 
has practically no theory; it has no scholarship; it is con- 
spicuously devoid of scientific precision or cohesive doctrine ; 
it isa kind of mongrel half-breed made up more of adverse 
feeling to capital and vested interests in certain lines than of 
any clear, intellectual conceptions, or logical deductions from 
economic generalities. It lacks even a central idea, like the 
single tax. 

There is in reality no intellectual or economic foundation 
for populism upon which any of its propositions consistently 
rest; that is, the reasons given for any of its propositions 
would logically apply to a multitude of other things which 
populism does not endorse. For example, the idea and doc- 
trine of socialism consistently implies public ownership of all 
instruments of production. It is definitely arrayed against 
the wage system and favors state ownership of industry 
in behalf of the wage class. Populism does not do this; on the 
contrary, it is a kind of opportune socialism. It would apply 
the doctrine of state ownership where it is convenient, or 
seems specially to minister to the interests of the farmer. For 
instance, it believes in public ownership of railroads and tele- 
graphs, because these are owned by corporations and not bythe 
farmers ; but it does not believe in public ownership of land, 
because this is the property of the farmers. In short, popul- 
ism is in favor of everything being owned by the government 
except what the farmers would rather own themselves. Thus 
populism is opposed to the national banks, because banks are 
seldom owned by farmers. 

Populism has never shown any interest in the labor move- 
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ment. In its convention at St. Louis it voted down a propo- 
sition favoring reduction of the hours of labor. The reason 
for this is obvious. Farmers hire laborers and they like to 
have them work as many hours as the sun shines on the long- 
est day. 

Populism, in short, favors public ownership of railroads, 
telegraphs and banks, and private ownership of land, and low 
wages and long hours for laborers, and usually free trade for 
manufacturers and high protection for agricultural products. 
It is really a movement of political feeling rather than of intel- 
lectual or practical economics. It has no body of doctrine or 
definite policy resting upon any concrete economic proposi- 
tion. It is more of a farmers’ movement against the monied 
and manufacturing interests than an economic movement for 
industrial reform. 

Populism had its rise in the general industrial develop- 
ment which tends to reduce farming, like other industries, to 
the control of strictly economic conditions and methods. The 
development of railroads, telegraphs, agricultural implements 
and other capitalistic devices, which have largely reduced the 
cost of transportation and of production generally, has created 
a severe competition between careless and wasteful hand 
methods of farming, and purely capitalistic method. 

This has been greatly intensified by the several years of 
industrial depression created by the crusade of the last admin- 
istration against manufacturing industries. Instead of attribut- 
ing this industrial pressure, amounting in many cases to verita- 
ble hardship, to the real cause which produced it, the tendency 
among the farmers has been to ascribe it to the conscious 
efforts of eastern capitalists, bankers, railroads and other cor- 
porations. This view has been greatly aided by the almost 
criminal attitude of the free trade press, which for years has 
endeavored to mislead the farmers into the belief that they 
were systematically robbed by tariff legislation in the interest 
of eastern monopolies; a doctrine which, of course, they 
readily believed. 

On the other hand, this notion that the farmers are con- 
sciously preyed upon by eastern capital has also been fed and 
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stimulated by the socialistic idea that all interest and profits 
are robbery. They readily believed this, because they largely 
pay interest while corporations receive profits. 

Probably there has been no movement in modern times 
which on the whole is based upon so much delusion and social 
ill feeling, and contains the possibility of so little good to the 
class in whose interest it is organized, as populism. It is un- 
scientific, uneconomic, inconsistent, with no basis in whole- 
some experience or broad statesmanship. Its practical effect 
would be simply to disrupt the most helpful movements toward 
industrial development from which alone the agricultural 
population can ever obtain any permanent advantage. 

The sub-treasury system, by which the government was 
to become a pawnshop for farmers, and free coinage of silver 
with unlimited issues of fiat paper money, are among the meas- 
ures populism proposes, and in the list of motives which find 
expression in support of these propositions is the belief that 
the banking, manufacturing and commercial community can be 
despoiled by these measures, in favor of the farmers. This is 
on the theory that the farmers are the debtor class and would 
be helped by depreciated money with which to pay their debts. 

Populism has at last taken on a political rather than an 
economic aspect. It is now practically merged with Bryanism, 
which to-day means anything to injure corporations, bankers, 
or the manufacturing and commercial classes, and give the 
political party represented by Bryan control of the govern- 
ment. Populism has less industrial genuineness, political in- 
tegrity and helpful practical possibility than any public move- 
ment we know of. 

Labor Organizations. Labor organizations are divided 
into several classes, such as the Knights of Labor, the Federa- 
tion of Labor, isolated trades unions, etc. The Knights of 
Labor is a quasi-political organization. It is unlike Populism 
in that it is specifically devoted to the conditions of the wage 
class, but it is socialistic and political in its methods. It ad- 
vocates public ownership of railroads, telegraphs, mines and 
other forms of industry and products, and believes very much 
in the use of political methods to deal with industrial conditions. 
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Trades unions, of which the Federation of Labor is but a 
large aggregate, is definitely different from all the other 
movements for social reform. They are strictly economic and 
industrial. They have less theory than the socialists but far 
more practice and wholesomeness. Trades unions neither 
believe that all laborers can become capitalists nor that all 
poverty can be abolished by the government owning the in- 
dustry. They stand for constant efforts to improve the 
status of the wage class, through influences which affect the 
wages and conditions under which laborers work and live. 

It has been the conspicuous characteristic of trades 
unions through their whole history that they never advocate 
or in the slightest degree attempt to reorganize the whole 
of society, but always undertake some specific reform, as re- 
duction of the hours of labor, limiting the age at which child- 
ren shall be employed, improving the sanitary conditions of 
the workshop, demanding more humane treatment by em- 
ployers, protection against dangerous machinery, making em- 
ployers liable for damage by accidents, increase of wages, the 
right of laborers to discuss and be represented collectively in 
the discussion of all wage conditions, and so on. 

The fact that trades unions have confined themselves to 
efforts of this kind, which are strictly of an economic charac- 
ter directly affecting the life of the members of the unions, 
accounts for their great success in accomplishing so much. 
Moreover, trades unions always act for specific trades,—shoe- 
makers for shoemakers, carpenters for carpenters, jewellers for 
jewellers, and so on, and in this way they accomplish much for 
the improvement and progress of their craft and class, which 
would be impossible in any general attempt to treat the whole 
community en masse. 

Trades unions have arisen as the natural outcome of the 
wages and capitalistic system of industry. They stand for col- 
lective action of laborers in the interest of laborers, in the same 
way that corporations embody collective action of capitalists in 
the interest of capitalists. They are not the product of ab- 
normal feeling, highly wrought imagination or social prejudice. 
They are the product of the normal influences of a progressive 
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and industrial society. They do not exist in a primitive and 
crude state of industrial society, but come gradually with the 
differentiation and increasing complexity of industrial methods 
and aggregation of capitalistic organization. 

Trades unions are less pretentious, but more practical and 
effective in accomplishing lasting results, than any other move- 
ment for social reform, because they deal with concrete con- 
ditions as related to different local groups. Hence, although 
sometimes unreasonable, they are in the main practical and 
effective and are destined to remain a permanent feature of 
modern society. Through them the wage class can most ef- 
fectively secure an increasing benefit from the wealth develop- 
ment and social advantages of advancing civilization. 


Outline of Reading for May 


This month we are to study Populism and Labor Unions, 
the last two topics under the division “ Social Reforms,” and 
the last topics in the season’s course of study. The sub-heads 
in the curriculum are as follows: 

(c) Populism. 

(1) Its rise. 
(2) Its history. 
(3) Its methods. 

(d@) Labor organizations. 
(1) Knights of Labor. 
(2) Federation of Labor, 
(3) Trade unions, 


REQUIRED READING. In “Principles of Social Eco- 
nomics,” Part IV, Chapter VII. In Marshall’s “ Economics 
of Industry,” Book VI, Chapter XIII. 

In GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, the class lecture on “ Populism 
and Labor Unions.” Also, President Gunton’s lecture on 
“ Populism and Silver” published in Gunton Institute Bulletin 
No. 10, February 5th, 1898. 

SUGGESTED READING. “Conflicts of Capital and La- 
bour,” by George Howell; “ History of Trade Unionism,” by 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb. In Lujo Brentano’s “ Relation of 
Labor to the Law of To-day,” Book I and “ Closing Consider- 
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ations.” In Carroll D. Wright’s “Industrial Evolution of the 
United States,” Part III, on “ The Labor Movement.” 


Aids to Reading 


Notes on Required Reading.—There is little similarity be- 
tween the two movements we are to study this month,—popu- 
lism and labor unions. One is political, the other economic ; 
one reflects agricultural interests, the other the interests of 
wage-earners; one has an overweening confidence in law asa 
means of conferring wealth upon society, the other seeks im- 
proved conditions by exerting an economic pressure on the pro- 
ductive forces of society. 

In “Principles of Social Economics” students will find a 
discussion of the theory underlying combinations of labor. It is 
shown that such combination naturally accompanies the higher 
organization of capital and indeed must do so if labor is to obtain 
its proper share of the increasing wealth product of the commun- 
ity. The impossibility of individual contracts is clearly demon- 
strated and popular objections to trades unions thoroughly 
dissected. Professor Gunton discusses strikes from a standpoint 
which will perhaps be new to many of our students, but is be- 
lieved to be thoroughly economic. One of the most important 
effects of trades unions is the social contact they afford, thus 
developing a higher grade of intelligence, wholesome discontent, 
refinement of conduct and—perhaps most important of all—a 
sense of common interest, which leads to concerted and sus- 
tained effort for improved wage conditions and better living 
and working environments. The headstrong, rash action often 
taken by labor unions must be charged largely to the lack of 
education and narrow range of interests of their members; 
these mistakes are not to be condoned in any way, but should 
serve to impress the more strongly upon the public the need of 
economic education for, and fair dealing and consultation with, 
the wage-earning classes. Trades-unionism, like every other 
progressive movement in society, is entitled to be judged by 
its permanent effects, rather than by the inevitable errors that 
mar its history. In brief, the whole purport of this chapter is 
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to show that trades unions are necessary economic institutions, 
having a definite scientific function to perform in society, and 
that our attitude towards them should be one of encouragement 
and such friendly criticism as the best interests of the movement 
itself may require. 

The chapter assigned in Marshall’s “ Economics of Indus- 
try”’ is the last in the book. It treats of trade unions, both 
historically and theoretically. A somewhat detailed statement 
of the organization, internal workings, and methods of action of 
trade unions is given. Professor Marshall presents the argu- 
ments for and against trade unions in an impartial manner, but 
fails to reach any very definite conclusion as to the ultimate 
effect of such unions upon wages. Through all his reasoning 
runs just enough of the old supply and demand idea to weaken 
the results arrived at. He seemsat a loss to determine whether 
a rise of wages can occur in one trade or group of trades with- 
out a corresponding fall somewhere else; a difficulty which he 
would entirely escape by tracing out the ultimate effect of all 
economic pressure (such as is exercised by trade unions) in in- 
creasing the aggregate production of wealth. The demands of 
labor, when granted, are not necessarily made up by reductions 
elsewhere, but by increased production by means of the more 
effective machinery and organization of capital which such 
demands force into use. This is the real keynote in the whole 
situation. From this viewpoint we are enabled to havea theory 
of labor and wages in harmony with the facts of progress; an 
impossibility so long as we attempt to apply a static philosophy 
to a dynamic society. 

Students will find the populist movement treated in Pro- 
fessor Gunton’s lecture in |this number, also in his lecture on 
“ Populism and Silver” in Gunton Institute Bulletin No. 10. 

Notes on Suggested Reading.—Students interested in the 
trades-union movement would do well to read the whole of 
Howell's “ Conflicts of Capital and Labor.” It contains a good 
history of organized labor in England and discussion of the 
objects, methods and government of trades unions, their rela- 
tion to political economy, wages, hours of labor, etc. A series 
of valuable statistical tables is appended, 
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The most elaborate history of trades-unionism ever writ- 
ten is that by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, also suggested for 
collateral reading. This is not merely a history of the evolu- 
tion of labor unions, but embodies throughout a scholarly dis- 
cussion of the philosophy of the movement. 

Brentano, in his “ Relation of Labor to the Law of To-day” 
is very full and concise in his historical treatment of trades 
unions, especially in relation to the labor legislation of the 
nineteenth century. In the “Closing Considerations” in this 
book he makes an exhaustive analysis of the relation of labor 
and labor unions to the body politic and progress of society. 

Carroll D. Wright's “ Industrial Evolution of the United 
States’ contains some historical matter not easily obtainable 
elsewhere, on the origin and growth of the various great labor 
organizations in this country. 


Local Center Work 


This being the last month in the present season’s course 
of study, considerable review work should be done by our 
local centers in connection with the regular work for the 
month. Some of the following features might be carried out in 
meetings of centers: 

At first meeting, review of first half of year’s work, either 
in form of quiz, written examinations, or discussion on assigned 
topics; at second meeting, similar review of second half of 
year’s work. Reading of theses written for the INSTITUTE, in 
accordance with notice below. Papers or remarks from mem- 
bers stating in what particular the study has been found useful. 
Suggestions and making of plans for next year’s work in Politi- 
cal Science. Addresses or lectures on “ The point of view of 
American economic philosophy.” Reading and discussion of 
Professor Gunton’s class lecture on “ Populism and Labor 
Unions.” Papers on: Early guilds and modern trades unions; 
Trades unions and wages; What has organized labor accom- 
plished ; Defects of labor unions and how to remedy them ; 
History of populism; The true remedies for farmers’ grievan- 
ces; Criticism of populism’s demands; Economic function of 
trades-unionism. Debate: Resolved, That trades-unionism is 
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beneficial both to labor and to society in general. Also, de- 
bates on the several propositions of populism ;—free silver, fiat 
paper money, government ownership of railroads, income tax, 
etc. 


Theses 


In the prospectus issued at the beginning of the present 
course it was stated that: “‘ During the last month of the year 
students of the Institute will be required to write theses upon 
topics chosen by the faculty as best filling the requirements of 
various groups of students.” In accordance with this notice 
we give below a list of topics, upon some one of which it is ex- 
pected that each student will prepare a thesis of not less than 
1,000 words. These theses should be forwarded to President 
Gunton, at the Institute office, not later than June Ist. Stu- 
dents unable to do this work until later in the season should 
apply for extension of time. Preparation of these theses is not 
obligatory ; the course of study can be carried on with almost 
equal benefit in either event, but the Institute can only grant 
diplomas to those who complete the two years’ work and sub- 
mit satisfactory theses. Right to publish any of these theses 
is reserved by the Institute. The topics from which selection 
should be made are as follows: 

What is Social Progress? (Theory of, historical proofs, 
influences affecting, etc.) Wealth and its Production. How 
Prices are Determined? Wages: How Determined and How 
Increased. Profits: How Created and How Distributed. 
Economic Theory of Socialism. Socialism in Practice. The 
Single Tax in Theory and Reality. The Place of Trades Unions 
in Economic Progress. 


Question Box 


The questions intended for this department must be accompanied by the full nama 
and address of the writer. This is not required for publication, but as an evidence of 
good faith. Anonymous correspondents will be ignored. 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE: In a recent lecture you 
argued for a slightly appreciating monetary standard, because 
it increases wages. But do you not ignore the fact that such 
a standard is unjust to all debtors, enriching the money lend- 
ers at their expense? When prices are constantly falling from 
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causes other than improved methods and competition, capital 
and interprise become discouraged and business lags, thus in- 
juring all classes. Why not havea stable money standard that 
is fair to all; and whose effects can be seen and known; and 
then let any increase of wages or fall of prices come about by 
legitimate economic efforts? Normal competition already 
keeps profits as low as business can stand ; and to add a secret 
drain of this sort would take all the life and push out of in- 
dustry. 
Fair Play, Springfield, Mass. 

No, we do not ignore the effect of an appreciating money 
standard upon debtors, but our correspondent should remem- 
ber that the great debtor class of the country is the profit-re- 
ceiving class. It isa common mistake to regard the working 
people as debtors. They are nothing of the kind. The work- 
ing people do not borrow; on the contrary they loan to the 
extent of waiting a week, two weeks and often a month for 
their wages. It is the business people who borrow and the 
borrowing is done in the main to obtain better opportunities 
for profit making. Manufacturers, merchants and railroads 
are the great borrowers and they are the great profit receivers. 
In fact, they borrow for the purpose of increasing their possi- 
bility of profits. Of course it would be disastrous to a com 
munity to have a radically fluctuating standard, whether it ap- 
preciated or depreciated, because a radical change in the value 
of the monetary standard creates business disturbance, which 
is always bad. What was spoken of in the lecture, however, 
was that there is an advantage to the community in a slightly 
appreciating monetary standard. The reason for this is that 
the great progressive force in the community is the transfer of 
profits from the capitalist or entrepreneur class to the wage 
class. 

It is everywhere admitted that an increase of wages or of 
the purchasing power of laborers’ earnings is a permanent ben- 
efit to the community. Now a slight appreciation in the 
monetary standard increases this slowly and imperceptibly, 
but in the long run quite effectively. It is reallyan aid to the 
forces which make for higher wages. True, it does tend to 
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diminish profits. That is as it should be. There is no other 
way that the laboring class can be benefited but by some kind 
of transfer from the surplus earnings of the community to the 
wage earnings. This pressure on profits instead of being a 
discouragement is a stimulant. Effective competition is con- 
stantly tending to this end and crowding a certain portion of 
producers to the no-profit point, and it is this pressure, whether 
resulting from competition or from an increasing demand by 
the laborers for higher wages, or by obtaining the same result 
by a slightly appreciating currency, that compels the capitalist 
class to have recourse to better methods and new productive 
devices in order tocreate new margins of profit. If there were 
no pressure upon the capitalist from any of these sources and 
he were unmolested in his receipt of a comfortable profit it is 
doubtful if any improvement in productive methods would be 
introduced. Every new device is the result of an experiment 
that may involve loss, and the risk would not be undertaken if 
a comfortable profit were assured without it. It is the pres- 
sure of a receding profit that impels the risk involved in an 
experiment to create new profits. 





Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE: Will you kindly answer 
the following questions for me? First, how long have the 
three-cent pieces been out of circulation? Second, what pro- 
tection is there for the public in the event of failure of a na- 
tional bank? Iam very deeply interested in the work of your 
Institute. 

S. H. D., 95 Park St., Portland, Me. 


We have had two kinds of three-cent pieces, one com- 
posed of silver, and the other of copper and nickel. Coinage 
of the silver three-cent piece began March 3d, 1853, and was 
finally discontinued by statute in 1873. The copper-nickel 
three-cent piece came under the law of March 3d, 1865 ; the 
last coinage was in 1889, and it was finally abolished altogether 
by the Act of September 26th, 1890. The three-cent pieces 
are not called in but when received into the treasury they are 
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not reissued, so that they are rapidly disappearing from circu- 
lation. 

Second.—The public is completely protected against loss 
from the failure of any national bank, so far as the notes are 
concerned. National bank circulation is secured by a deposit 
of United States bonds with the national treasury. The 
banks are only permitted to issue notes to the extent of go 
per cent. of the face value of the bonds, which are always 
above par, so that the government holds from I15 to 125 cents 
for every dollar of circulation issued by the national banks. If 
our correspondent has the deposits of national banks in mind, 
of course there is no protection for the public or depositors in 
that case any more than there is for the debts of any other con- 
cern. When people deposit their money in a bank they do it 
solely at their own risk, just as when a business man sells on 
credit. It is a private business transaction with which the gov- 
ernment has nothing to do. The only security for depositors is 
the assets of the bank. The bank notes, as we have said, are 
absolutely secured by the bonds deposited with the govern- 
ment. 
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